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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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Results of Paris Conference 


The Department of State this month released a 
publication entitled London and Paris Agree- 
ments, September—October 1954 (for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 45 cents) 
containing documents on the recent London and 
Paris conferences. The volume also includes the 
text of Secretary Dulles’ report to the President 
and the Cabinet on October 25. Reprinted below 
are teats of the agreements signed at Paris on Oc- 
tober 23 relating to NATO, to the Brussels Treaty 
of 1948, to the ocewpation of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and to Berlin. 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO NATO 


Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on the Acces- 
sion of the Federal Republic of Germany 

The Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty signed 
at Washington on 4th April, 1949, 

Being satisfied that the security of the North 
Atlantic area will be enhanced by the accession of 
the Federal Republic of Germany to that Treaty, 
and 

Having noted that the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many has by a declaration dated 3rd October, 
1954, accepted the obligations set forth in Article 
2 of the Charter of the United Nations and has 
undertaken upon its accession to the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty to refrain from any action inconsistent 
with the strictly defensive character of that 
Treaty, and 





*For text of the Final Act of the London Conference, 
Section V of which contains the Oct. 3 declarations, see 
BULLETIN of Oct. 11, 1954, p. 515. 
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Having further noted that all member govern- 
ments have associated themselves with the declara- 
tion also made on 3rd October, 1954, by the Gov- 
ernments of the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and the French Republic? in connection 
with the aforesaid declaration of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, 

Agree as follows: 


Article I 


Upon the entry into force of the present Proto- 
col, the Government of the United States of 
America shall on behalf of all the Parties com- 
municate to the Government of the Federal Re- 

ublic of Germany an invitation to accede to the 

orth Atlantic Treaty. Thereafter the Federal 
Republic of Germany shall become a Party to that 
Treaty on the date when it deposits its instru- 
ments of accession with the Government of the 
United States of America in accordance with 
Article 10 of that Treaty. 


Article II 


The present Protocol shall enter into force, 
when (a) each of the Parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty has notified to the Government of the 
United States of America its acceptance thereof, 
(b) all instruments of ratification of the Protocol 
Modifying and Completing the Brussels Treaty 
have been deposited with the Belgium Govern- 
ment, and (c) all instruments of ratification or 
approval of the Convention on the Presence of 

oreign Forces in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many have been deposited with the Government 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America shall 
inform the other Parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty of the date of the receipt of each notifica- 
tion of acceptance of the present Protocol and of 
the date of the entry into force of the present 
Protocol. 
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Article IIT 


The present Protocol, of which the English and 
French texts are equally authentic, shall be de- 

osited in the archives of the Government of the 

nited States of America. Duly certified copies 
thereof shall be transmitted by that Government 
to the Governments of the other Parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned Represen- 
tatives, duly authorised thereto by their respective 
Governments, have signed the present Protocol. 


Sienep at Paris the twenty-third day of October 
nineteen hundred and fifty four. 


For Belgium: P. H. Spaax 

For Canada: L. B. Pearson 

For Denmark: H. C. Hansen 

For France: P. Menpgs-France 

For Greece: S. STEPHANOPOULOS 

For Iceland: Kristin GupmMuUNDSSON 

For Italy: G. Martino 

For the Grand-Duchy of Luxemburg: Jos. Brcu 

For Netherlands: J. W. Brren 

For Norway: Hatvarp Lance 

For Portugal: Pavto CunHa 

For Turkey: F. Kopriris 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern-Ireland: ANrHony EpEN 

For the United States of America: JoHn Foster 
DULLEs 


Resolution To Implement Section IV of the Final 
Act of the London Conference Concerning the 
Powers of the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe 


Tue Norra Atiantio Councih: 

1. Recognising the necessity of strengthening 
the structure of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and of reinforcing the machinery for 
the collective defence of Europe, and desirous of 
specifying the conditions governing joint exam- 
ination of the defence effort of member countries, 

2. Recalls that: 

(a) the resources which member nations in- 
tend to devote to their defence effort as well as the 
level, composition and quality of the forces which 
the member nations are contributing to the de- 
fence of the North Atlantic area are each year 
subject to collective examination in the Nato An- 
nual Review for the purpose of reaching agree- 
ment on force goals, taking into account expected 
mutual aid; 

(b) the defence expenditures incurred by the 
member nations and the extent to which the rec- 
ommendations emerging from the Annual Re- 
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view have been carried out are the subject of pe- 
riodical review during the year. 

3. Agrees with the terms of the Agreement on 
Forces of Western European Union;? and that 
with respect to the forces which the members of 
Western European Union will place under Nato 
Command on the mainland of Europe and for 
which maximum figures have been established in 
that Agreement, if at any time during the Nato 
Annual Review recommendations are put for- 
ward, the effect of which would be to increase the 


level of forces above the limits established in this | 
Agreement, the acceptance by the country con- | 
cerned of such recommended increases shall be | 


subject to unanimous approval by the members 
of Western European Union, expressed either in 
the Council of Western European Union or in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

4, Decides that all forces of member nations 
stationed in the area of the Allied Command 
Europe shall be placed under the authority of the 
Supreme Allied Commander Europe or other ap- 
propriate Nato Command and under the direction 
of the Nato military authorities with the excep- 
tion of those forces intended for the defence of 
overseas territories and other forces which the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization has recog- 
nised or will recognise as suitable to remain under 
national command. 

5. Invites member nations to make an initial 
report for consideration and recognition by the 
Council on those forces which they plan to main- 
tain within the area of Allied Command Europe 
for the common defence, but not to place under 
the authority of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, taking into account the provisions of 
relevant Nato directives bearing on that subject; 
the initial report will include a broad statement 
of the reason for which the above forces are not 
so placed. Thereafter, if any changes are pro- 
posed, the North Atlantic Council action on the 
Nato Annual Review will constitute recognition 
as to the suitability and size of forces to be placed 
under the authority of the appropriate Nato Com- 
mand and those to be retained under national com- 
mand. 

6. Notes that the agreements concluded within 
the framework of the Organization of Western 
European Union on the internal defence and police 
forces which the members of that Organization 


* See p. 724. 
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will maintain on the mainland shall be notified to 
the North Atlantic Council. 

7. Agrees, in the interest of most effective col- 
lective defence, that in respect of combat forces in 
the area of Allied Command Europe and under the 
Supreme Allied Commander Europe; 

(a) all deployments shall be in accordance 
with Nato strategy ; 

(b) the location of forces in accordance with 
Nato operational plans shall be determined by the 
Supreme Allied Commander Europe after con- 
sultation and agreement with the national author- 
ities concerned ; 

(c) forces under the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Europe and within the area of Allied 
Command Europe shall not be redeployed or used 
operationally within that area without the consent 
of the Supreme Allied Commander Europe, sub- 
ject to political guidance furnished by the North 
Atlantic Council, when appropriate, through 
normal channels. 

8. Decides That: 

(a) integration of forces at Army Group and 
Tactical Air Force level shall be maintained ; 

(b) in view of the powerful combat support 
units and logistic support organization at Army 
level, integration at that level and associated Air 
Force level will be the rule, wherever formations 
of several nationalities are operating in the same 
area and on a common task, provided there are no 
overriding objections from the point of view of 
military effectiveness ; 

(c) wherever military efficiency permits, in 
light of the size, location and logistic support of 
forces, integration at lower levels, both in the land 
and air forces, shall be achieved to the maximum 
extent possible ; 

(d) proposals to the North Atlantic Council, 
indicating any increases in commonly financed 
items of expenditure, such as infrastructure which 
might be entailed by the adoption of such meas- 
ures, should be submitted by the Nato military 
authorities. 

9. Agrees that, in order to improve the capabil- 
ity of the Supreme Allied Commander Europe to 
discharge his responsibilities in the defence of 
Allied Command Europe, his responsibilities and 
powers for the logistic support of the forces placed 
under his authority shall be extended. 

10. Considers that these increased responsibili- 
ties and powers should include authority : 

(a) to establish, in consultation with the na- 
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tional authorities concerned, requirements for the 
provision of logistic resources , * 

(b) to determine, in agreement with the na- 
tional authorities concerned, their geographic 
distribution ; 

(c) to establish, in consultation with these 
authorities, logistic priorities for the raising, 
equipping and maintenance of units; 

(d) to direct the utilisation, for meeting his 
requirements, of those portions of the logistic sup- 
port systems made available to him by the appro- 
priate authorities ; 

(e) to co-ordinate and supervise the use, for 
logistical purposes, of Nato common infrastruc- 
ture facilities and of those national facilities made 
available to him by the national authorities. 

11. Agrees that, in order to ensure that adequate 
information is obtained and made available to the 
appropriate authorities about the forces placed 
under the Supreme Allied Commander Europe in- 
cluding reserve formations and their logistic sup- 
port within the area of Allied Command Europe, 
the Supreme Allied Commander Europe shall be 
granted increased authority to call for reports re- 
garding the level and effectiveness of such forces 
and their armaments, equipment and supplies as 
well as the organization and location of their lo- 
gistic arrangements. He shall also make field 
inspections within that area as necessary. 

12. /nvites nations to submit to the Supreme 
Allied Commander Europe such reports to this 
end as he may call for from time to time; and 
to assist inspection within the area of Allied Com- 
mand Europe by the Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe of these forces and their logistic support 
arrangements as necessary. 

13. Confirms that the powers exercised by the 
Supreme Allied Commander Europe in peacetime 
extend not only to the organization into an ef- 
fective integrated force of the forces placed under 
him but also to their training ; that in this field, the 
Supreme Allied Commander Europe has direct 
control over the higher training of all national 
forces assigned to his command in peacetime; and 
that he should receive facilities from member na- 
tions to inspect the training of those cadre and 
other forces within the area of Allied Command 


Europe earmarked for that Command. 


* By logistic resources should be understood all the 
matériel, supplies, installations and parts thereof neces- 
sary for the prolonged conduct of combat operations. 
[Footnote in the original.] 
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14. Directs the Nato military authorities to ar- 
range for the designation by the Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe of a highranking officer of 
his Command who will be authorised to transmit 
regularly to the Council of Western European 
Union information relating to the forces of the 
members of Western European Union on the main- 
land of Europe acquired as a result of the reports 
and inspections mentioned in paragraphs 11 and 
12 in order to enable that Council to establish that 
the limits laid down in the special agreement men- 
tioned in paragraph 3 above are being observed. 

15. Agrees that the expression “the area of Al- 
lied Command Europe” as used throughout this 
Resolution shall not include North Africa; and 
that this Resolution does not alter the present 
status of the United Kingdom and United States 
forces in the Mediterranean. 

16. Directs the Nato Military Committee to in- 
itiate the necessary changes in the directives to 
give effect to the above policies and objectives of 
the North Atlantic Council. 


Resolution on Results of the Four and Nine Power 
Meetings‘ 


Tue Nortu AtTLantic Counci: 

Recognising that all the arrangements arising 
out of the London Conference form part of one 
general settlement which is directly or indirectly 
of concern to all the Nato Powers and has there- 
fore been submitted to the Council for information 
or decision ; 

Have Learnt with satisfaction of the arrange- 
ments agreed between the Governments of France, 
the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America and of the Federal Republic of Germany 
for the termination of the occupation régime in the 
Federal Republic as set forth in the Protocol 
communicated to the Council; 

Welcome the decision of the Brussels Treaty 
Powers to invite the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and Italy to accede to the Brussels Treaty 
as modified and completed by the Protocols and 
other documents communicated to the Council, and 
hereby record their agreement with the provisions 
of those Protocols and documents insofar as they 
concern action by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization ; 


*Adopted by the North Atlantic Council on Oct. 22. 
For text of the communique issued on the same date, 
see p. 732. 
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Welcome the extension of the Brussels Treaty 
as an important step toward the achievement of 
European unity; and express confidence that 
there will be the closest co-operation between the 
Western European Union and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization which remains the founda- 
tion of the security and progress of the Atlantic 
Community. 

Take Note with satisfaction of the statements 
made on 29th September 1954 in London by the 
United States Secretary of State and the Canadian 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, and of 


the declaration by the Foreign Secretary of the — 


United Kingdom concerning the maintenance of 
United Kingdom forces on the continent of 
Europe; * 

Finally, 

Record their deep satisfaction at the happy con- 
clusion of all the above arrangements which to- 
gether constitute a decisive step in fortifying the 
North Atlantic Alliance and uniting the Free 
World. 


Resolution of Association With the Tripartite 
Declaration of October 3, 1954 


Tue Nortu Atiantic Counctt, 

Welcoming the declaration made in London by 
the Government of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many on 3rd October, 1954, and the related 
declaration made on the same occasion by the 
Governments of the United States of America, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland and the French Republic, 

Notes With Satisfaction that the representatives 
of the other Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty 
have, on behalf of their Governments, today asso- 
ciated themselves with the aforesaid declaration 
of the Three Powers. 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE BRUSSELS 
TREATY 


Declaration Inviting Italy and the Federal Republic 
of Germany To Accede to the Brussels Treaty 


The Governments of Belgium, France, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom, 
Parties to the Brussels Treaty of March the 17th, 
1948, for collaboration in economic, social and cul- 


* BuLteTIn of Oct. 11, 1954, p. 523. 
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tural matters and for legitimate collective self- 
defence; ° 

Aware that the principles underlying the asso- 
ciation created by the Brussels Treaty are also 
recognised and applied by the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Italy; 

Noting with satisfaction that their devotion to 
peace and their allegiance to democratic institu- 
tions constitute common bonds between the coun- 
tries of Western Europe; 

Convinced that an association with the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Italy would represent 
a new and substantial advance in the direction 
already indicated by the Treaty ; 

Decide, 

in application of Article 1X of the Treaty, to 
invite the Federal Republic of Germany and Italy 
to accede to this Treaty, as modified and completed 
in accordance with the decisions of the Conference 
held in London from September the 28th to Oc- 
tober the 3rd 1954, which are recorded in its Final 
Act. 


Protocol No. | Modifying and Completing the Brus- 
sels Treaty 


His Majesty the King of the Belgians, the Pres- 
ident of the French Republic, President of the 
French Union, Her Royal Highness the Grand 
Duchess of Luxembourg, Her Majesty the Queen 
of the Netherlands and Her Majesty the Queen 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and of Her other Realms and 
Territories, Head of the Commonwealth, Parties 
to the Treaty of Economic, Social and Cultural 
Collaboration and Collective Self-Defence, signed 
at Brussels on March the 17th, 1948, hereinafter 
referred to as the Treaty, on the one hand, 

and the President of the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the President of the Italian Re- 
public on the other hand, 

Inspired by a common will to strengthen peace 
and security ; 

Desirous to this end of promoting the unity and 
of encouraging the progressive integration of 
Europe; 

Convinced that the accession of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and the Italian Republic to 
the Treaty will represent a new and substantial 
advance towards these aims; 

Having taken into consideration the decisions 





‘For text, see London and Paris Agreements, p. 57, and 
BULLETIN of Oct. 11, 1954, p. 528. 
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of the London Conference as set out in the Final 
Act of October the 3rd, 1954 and its Annexes; 
Have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 


Who, having exhibited their full powers found 
in good and due form, 
Have agreed as follows: 


Article I 


The Federal Republic of Germany and the 
Italian Republic hereby accede to the Treaty as 
modified and completed by the present Protocol. 

The. High Contracting Parties to the present 
Protocol consider the Protocol on Forces of West- 
ern European Union (hereinafter referred to as 
Protocol No. II), the Protocol on the Control of 
Armaments and its Annexes (hereinafter referred 
to as Protocol No. III), and the Protocol on the 
Agency of Western European Union for the Con- 
trol of Armaments (hereinafter referred to as 
Protocol No. IV) to be an integral part of the 
present Protocol. 


Article II 


The sub-paragraph of the Preamble to the 
Treaty : “to take such steps as may be held neces- 
sary in the event of renewal by Germany of a 
policy of aggression” shall be modified to read : “to 
promote the unity and to encourage the progres- 
sive integration of Europe”. 

The opening words of the 2nd paragraph of 
Article I shall read: “The co-operation provided 
for in the preceding paragraph, which will be ef- 
fected through the Counatl referred to in Article 
Vag «+ 


Article III 


The following new Article shall be inserted in 
the Treaty as Article IV : “In the execution of the 
Treaty the a Contracting Parties and any 
organs established by Them under the Trea 
shall work in close co-operation with the Nort 
Atlantic Treaty Organization”. 

Recognising the undesirability of er pene 
the Military Staffs of Nato, the Council and its 
agency will rely on the appropriate Military 
Authorities of Nato for information and advice 
on military matters. 

Articles IV, V, VI and VII of the Treaty will 
become respectively Article V, VI, VII and VIII. 


Article IV 


Article VIII of the Treaty (formerly Article 
VII) shall be modified to read as follows: 


“1, For the purposes of strengthening peace and secu- 
rity and of promoting unity and of encouraging the pro- 
gressive integration of Europe and closer co-operation be- 
tween Them and with other European organizations, the 
High Contracting Parties to the Brussels Treaty shall 
create a Council to consider matters concerning the execu- 
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tion of this Treaty and of its Protocols and their Annexes. 

“2. This Council shall be known as the “Council of 
Western European Union”; it shall be so organized as to 
be able to exercise its functions continuously ; it shall set 
up such subsidiary bodies as may be considered necessary : 
in particular it shall establish immediately an Agency for 
the Control of Armaments whose functions are defined in 
Protocol No. IV. 

“3. At the request of any of the High Contracting Par- 
ties the Council shall be immediately convened in order 
to permit Them to consult with regard to any situation 
which may constitute a threat to peace, in whatever area 
this threat should arise, or a danger to economic stability. 

“4. The Council shall decide by unanimous vote ques- 
tions for which no other voting procedure has been or may 
be agreed. In the cases provided for in Protocols II, III 
and IV it will follow the various voting procedures, 
unanimity, two-thirds majority, simple majority, laid 
down therein. It will decide by simple majority ques- 
tions submitted to it by the Agency for the Control of 
Armaments”. 


Article V 


A new Article shall be inserted in the Treaty as 
Article IX: “The Council of Western European 
Union shall make an Annual Report on its activi- 
ties and in particular concerning the control of 
armaments to an Assembly composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Brussels Treaty Powers to the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe”. 

The Articles VIII, IX and X of the Treaty 
shall become respectively Articles X, XI and XII. 


Article VI 


The present Protocol and the other Protocols 
listed in Article I above shall be ratified and the 
instruments of ratification shall be deposited as 
soon as possible with the Belgian Government. 

They shall enter into force when all instru- 
ments of ratification of the present Protocol have 
been deposited with the Belgian Government and 
the instrument of accession of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany to the North Atlantic Treaty has 
been deposited with the Government of the United 
States of America. 

The Belgian Government shall inform the gov- 
ernments of the other High Contracting Parties 
and the Government of the United States of 
America of the deposit of each instrument of 
ratification. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the above-mentioned Plen- 
ipotentiaries have signed the present Protocol and 
have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at Paris this 23rd day of October 1954 
in two texts, in the English and French languages, 
each text being equally authoritative in a single 
copy which shall remain deposited in the archives 
of the Belgian Government and of which certified 
copies shall be transmitted by that Government to 
each of the other Signatories. 
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For Belgium: P. H. Spaax 

For France: P. Menprs-FRaNCcE 

For the Federal Republic of Germany : ADENAUER 

For Italy: G. Martino 

For the Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg: Jos. Brcu 

For the Netherlands: J. W. Bryen 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern-Ireland: AnrHony Epren 


Protocol No. I! on Forces of Western European Union 


His Majesty the King of the Belgians, the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, President of the 
French Union, the President of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, the President of the Italian 
Republic, Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess 
of Luxembourg, Her Majesty the Queen of the 
Netherlands, and Her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and of Her other Realms and Territories, 
Head of the Commonwealth, Signatories of the 
Protocol Modifying and Completing the Brussels 


Treaty, 
Having consulted the North Atlantic Council, 


Have appointed ...... , 
Have agreed as follows: 


Article 1 


1. The land and air forces which each of the 
High Contracting Parties to the oe Protocol 
shall place under the Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe in peacetime on the mainland of Europe 
shall not exceed in total strength and number of 
formations: . 

(a) for Belgium, France, the Federal Re- 
ublic of Germany, Italy and the Nether- 
ands, the maxima laid down for peace- 
time in the Special Agreement annexed to 
the Treaty on the Establishment of a Euro- 

pean Defence Community signed at Paris, 
on 27th May, 1952; and 

(b) for the United Kingdom, four divisions 

and the Second Tactical Air Force; 

(c) for Luxembourg, one regimental combat 

team. 

2. The number of formations mentioned in para- 
graph 1 may be brought up to date and adapted 
as necessary to make them suitable for the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, provided that the 
equivalent fighting capacity and total strengths 
are not exceeded. 

3. The statement of these maxima does not com- 
mit any of the High Contracting Parties to build 
up or maintain forces at these levels, but maintains 
their right to do so if required. 


Article 2 


As regards naval forces, the contribution to 
Nato Commands of each of the High Contracting 
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Parties to the present Protocol shall be determined 
each year in the course of the Annual Review 

which takes into account the recommendations of 
the Naro military authorities). The naval forces 
of the Federal Republic of Germany shall con- 
sist of the vessels and formations necessary for 
the defensive missions assigned to it by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization within the limits 
Jaid down in the Special Agreement mentioned in 
Article 1, or equivalent fighting capacity. 


Article 3 


If at anytime during the Annual Review 
recommendations are put forward, the effect of 
which would be to increase the level of forces 
above the limits specified in Articles 1 and 2, 
the acceptance by the country concerned of such 
recommended increases shall be subject to the 
unanimous approval of the High Contracting 
Parties to the present Protocol expressed either 
in the Council of Western European Union or in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


Article 4 


In order that it may establish that the limits 
specified in Articles 1 and 2 are being observed, the 

ouncil of Western European Union will regu- 
larly receive information acquired as a result of 
inspections carried out by the Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe. Such information will be 
transmitted by a high-ranking officer designated 
for the purpose by the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Europe. 


Article § 


The strength and armaments of the internal 
defence and police forces on the mainland of 
Europe of the High Contracting Parties to the 
present Protocol shall be fixed by agreements 
within the Organization of Western European 
Union, having regard to their proper functions 
and needs and to their existing levels. 


Article 6 


Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland will con- 
tinue to maintain on the mainland of Europe, 
including Germany, the effective strength of the 
United Kingdom forces which are now assigned 
to the Supreme Allied Commander Europe, that 
is to say four divisions and the Second Tactical 
Air Force, or such other forces as the Supreme 
Allied Commander Europe regards as having 
equivalent fighting capacity. She undertakes 
not to withdraw these forces against the wishes of 
the majority of the High Contracting Parties who 
should take their decision in the knowledge of the 
views of the Supreme Allied Commander Europe. 
This undertaking shall not, however, bind her in 
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the event of an acute overseas emergency. If 
the maintenance of the United Kingdom forces on 
the mainland of Europe throws at any time too 

eat a strain on the external finances of the 

nited Kingdom, she will, through Her Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, invite the North Atlantic 
Council to review the financial conditions on which 
the United Kingdom formations are maintained. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the above-mentioned Plen- 
ipotentiaries have signed the present Protocol, be- 
ing one of the Protocols listed in Article I of the 
Protocol Modifying and Completing the Treaty, 
and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at Paris this 23rd day of October, 1954, in 
two texts, in the English and French languages, 
each text being equally authoritative, in a single 
copy, which shall remain deposited in the archives 
of the Belgian Government and of which certi- 
fied copies shall be transmitted by that Govern- 
ment to each of the other Signatories. 


[Signatures same as in Protocol No. I.] 


Protocol No. IIl on the Control of Armaments 


His Majesty the King of the Belgians, the Pres- 
ident of the French Republic, President of the 
French Union, the President of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, the President of the Italian 
Republic, Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess 
of Luxembourg, Her Majesty the Queen of the 
Netherlands, Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and of Her other Realms and Territories, Head 
of the Commonwealth, Signatories of the Protocol 
Modifying and Completing the Brussels Treaty, 

Have appointed ...., 

Have agreed as follows: 


Part I—Armaments not to be manufactured 
Article 1 


The High Contracting Parties, members of 
Western European Union, take note of and record 
their agreement with the Declaration of the Chan- 
cellor of the Federal Republic of Germany (made 
in London on 8rd October 1954, and annexed 
hereto as Annex I) in which the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany undertook not to manufacture in 
its territory atomic, biological and chemical weap- 
ons. The types of armaments referred to in this 


* London and Paris Agreements, p. 46; BULLETIN of Oct. 
11, 1954, p. 519. 
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These arma- 
ments shall be more closely defined and the defini- 
tions brought up to date by the Council of Western 
European Union. 


Article are defined in Annex II.’ 


Article 2 


The High Contracting Parties, members of 
Western ceahen Union, also take note of and 
record their agreement with the undertaking 
given by the Chancellor of the Federal Republic 
of Germany in the same Declaration that certain 
further types of armaments will not be manufac- 
tured in the territory of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, except that if in accordance with the 
needs of the armed forces a recommendation for 
an amendment to, or cancellation of, the content 
of the list of these armaments is made by the 
competent Supreme Commander of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, and if the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany sub- 
mits a request accordingly, such an amendment or 
cancellation may be made by a resolution of the 
Council of Western European Union passed by a 
two-thirds majority. The t of armaments 
referred to in this Article are listed in Annex ITL*® 


Part II—Armaments to be controlled 
Article 3 


When the development of atomic, biological 
and chemical weapons in the territory on the main- 
land of Europe of the High Contracting Parties 
who have not given up the right to produce them 
has passed the experimental stage and effective 
production of them has started there, the level of 
stocks that the High Contracting Parties con- 
cerned will be allowed to hold on the mainland 
of Europe shall be decided by a majority vote of 
the Council of Western European Union. 


Article 4 


Without prejudice to the foregoing Articles, 
the types of armaments listed in Annex IV will be 
controlled to the extent and in the manner laid 
down in Protocol No. IV. 


Article § 


The Council of Western European Union may 
vary the list in Annex IV by unanimous decision. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the above-mentioned Plen- 
ipotentiaries have signed the present Protocol, 
being one of the Protocols listed in Article I of 
the Protocol Modifying and Completing the 
Treaty, and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Dons at Paris on the 23rd day of October 1954, 
in two texts, in the English and French languages, 
each text being equally authoritative, in a single 


* London and Paris Agreements, p. 47. 
* Tbid., p. 48. 
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copy, which shall remain deposited in the archives 
of the Belgian Government and of which certified 
copies shall be transmitted by that Government to 
each of the other Signatories. 


{Signatures same as in Protocol No. I.] 


Protocol No. IV on the Agency of Western European 
Union for the Control of Armaments 


His Majesty the King of the Belgians, the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, President of the 
French Union, the President of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, the President of the Italian 
Republic, Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess 
of Luxembourg, Her Majesty the Queen of the 
Netherlands, Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and of Her other Realms and Territories, Head of 
the Commonwealth, Signatories of the Protocol 
Modifying and Completing the Brussels Treaty, 

Having agreed in accordance with Article IV 
of the Protocol Modifying and Completing the 
Treaty, to establish an Agency for the Control of 
Armaments, 

Have appointed ..... . 

Have agreed as follows: 


Part I—Constitution 
Article 1 


The Agency for the Control of Armaments 
(hereinafter referred to as “the Agency’) shall be 
responsible to the Council of Western European 
Union (hereinafter referred to as “the Council”). 
It shall consist of a Director assisted by a Deputy 
Director, and supported by a staff drawn equitably 
from nationals “i 3 the High Contracting Parties, 
Members of Western European Union. 


Article 2 


The Director and his staff, including any officials 
who may be put at the disposal of the Agency by 
States Members, shall be subject to the general 
administrative control of the Secretary General 
of Western European Union. 


Article 3 


The Director shall be appointed by unanimous 
decision of the Council for a period of five years 
and shall not be eligible for re-appointment. 
shall be responsible for the selection of his staff 
in accordance with the principle mentioned in 
Article 1 and in consultation with the individual 
States Members concerned. Before filling the 

osts of Deputy Director and of the Heads of 
partments of the Agency, the Director shall 
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obtain from the Council approval of the persons 
to be appointed. 


Article 4 


1. The Director shall submit to the Council, 
through the Secretary General, a plan for the or- 
ganization of the Agency. The organization 
should provide for departments dealing respec- 
tively with: 

(a) the examination of statistical and budg- 
etary information to be obtained from 
the members of Western European 
Union and from the appropriate Nato 
authorities ; 

(b) inspections, test checks and visits; 

(c) administration. 

2. The organization may be modified by deci- 
sion of the Council. 


Article 6 


The costs of maintaining the Agency shall 
appear in the budget of Western European Union. 

e Director shall submit, through the Secretary 
General, to the Council an annual estimate of 
these costs. 


Article 6 


Officials of the Agency shall be bound by the 
full Nato code of security. They shall in no cir- 
cumstances reveal information obtained in con- 
nexion with the execution of their official tasks 
except and only in the performance of their duties 
towards the Agency. 


Part II—F unctions 
Article 7 


1, The tasks of the Agency shall be: 

(a) to satisfy itself that the undertakings 
set out in Protocol No. IIT not to manu- 
facture certain types of armaments men- 
tioned in Annexes II and III to that 
Protocol are being observed ; 

(b) to control, in accordance with Part III of 
the present Protocol, the level of stocks 
of armaments of the types mentioned in 
Annex IV to Protocol No. III held by 
each member of Western European 
Union on the mainland of Europe. This 
control shall extend to production and 
imports to the extent required to make 

be ~ control of stocks vt sa : 
. For the purposes mentioned in para 1 
of this Article, the Agency shall: — 

(a) scrutinise statistical and budgetary infor- 
mation supplied by members of Western 
European Union and by the Nato 
authorities; 

(b) undertake on the mainland of Europe 
test checks, visits and inspections at pro- 
duction plants, depots and forces (other 
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than depots or forces under Nato 
authority) ; 
(c) report to the Council. 


Article 8 


With respect to forces and depots under Nato 
authority, test checks, visits and inspections shall 
be undertaken by the appropriate authorities of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. In the 
case of the forces and depots under the Supreme 
Allied Commander Europe, the Agency shall re- 
ceive notification of the information supplied to 
the Council through the medium of the high-rank- 
ing officer to be designated by him. 


Article 9 


The operations of the Agency shall be confined 
to the mainland of Europe. 


Article 10 


The Agency shall direct its attention to the pro- 
duction of end-items and components listed in 
Annexes IT, III and IV of Protocol No. ITI, and 
not to processes. It shall ensure that materials and 

roducts destined for civilian use are excluded 
rom its operations. 


Article 11 


Inspections by the ion shall not be of a 
routine character, but shall be in the nature of 
tests carried out at irregular intervals. Such in- 
spections shall be conducted in a spirit of harmony 
and co-operation. The Director shall propose to 
the Council detailed regulations for the conduct 
of the inspections providing, inter alia, for due 
process of law in respect of private interests. 


Article 12 


For their test checks, visits and inspections the 
members of the Agency shall be accorded free 
access on demand to plants and depots, and the 
relevant accounts het documents shall be made 
available to them. The Agency and national au- 
thorities shall co-operate in such checks and in- 
spections, and in particular national authorities 
may, at their own request, take part in them. 


Part I1]—Levels of Stocks of Armaments 
Article 13 


1. Each member of Western European Union 
shall, in respect of its forces under Nato authority 
stationed on the mainland of Europe, furnish an- 
nually to the Agency statements of: 

(a) the total quantities of armaments of the 
types mentioned in Annex IV to Protocol 
No. III required in reiation to its forces; 

(b) the quantities of such armaments cur- 
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rently held at the beginning of the control 
years; 
(c) the programmes for attaining the total 
quantities mentioned in (a) by: 
(i) manufacture in its own territory; 
li) purchase from another country; 
(iis end-item aid from another country. 
2. Such statements shall also be furnished by 
each member of Western European Union in re- 
spect of its internal defence and police forces and 
its other forces under national control stationed on 
the mainland of Europe including a statement of 
stocks held there for its forces stationed overseas. 
3. The statements shall be correlated with the 
relevant submissions to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 


Article 1} 


As regards the forces under Nato authority, the 
Agency shall verify in consultation with the ap- 
propriate Nato authorities that the total quantities 
stated under Article 13 are consistent with the 

uantities recognised as required by the units of 
the members concerned under Nato authority, and 
with the conclusions and data recorded in the 
documents approved by the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil in connexion with the Naro Annual Review. 


Article 15 


As regards internal defence and police forces, 
the total quantities of their armaments to be ac- 
cepted as appropriate by the Agency shall be those 
notified by the members, provided that they re- 
main within the limits laid down in the further 
arse to be concluded by the members of 

estern European Union on the strength and 
armaments of the internal defence and police 
forces on the mainland of Europe. 


Article 16 


As regards other forces remaining under na- 
tional control, the total quantities of their arma- 
ments to be accepted as appropriate by the Agency 
shall be those notified to the Agency by the 
members. 


Article 17 


The figures furnished by members for the total 
quantities of armaments under Articles 15 and 16 
shall correspond to the size and mission of the 
forces concerned. 


Article 18 


The provisions of Articles 14 and 17 shall not 
apply to the High Contracting Parties and to the 
categories of weapons covered in Article 3 of 
Protocol No. ITI. Stocks of the weapons in ques- 
tion shall be determined in conformity with the 
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procedure laid down in that Article and shall be 
notified to the Agency by the Council of the West- 
ern European Union. 


Article 19 


The figures obtained by the Agency under 
Articles 14, 15, 16 and 18 shall be reported to the 
Council as appropriate levels for the current con- 
trol year for the members of Western European 
Union. Any discrepancies between the figures 
stated under Article 13, paragraph 1, and the quan- 
tities recognised under Article 14 will also be 
reported 

Article 20 


1. The Agency shall immediately report to the 
Council if inspection, or information from other 
sources, reveals: 

(a) the manufacture of armaments of a type 
which the member concerned has undertaken not 
to manufacture ; 

(b) the existence of stocks of armaments in 
excess of the figures and quantities ascertained 
in accordance with Articles 19 and 22. 

2. If the Council is satisfied that the infraction 
reported by the Agency is not of major impor- 
tance and can be remedied by prompt local action, 
it will so inform the Agency and the member con- 
cerned, who will take the necessary steps. 

3. In the case of other infractions, the Council 
will invite the member concerned to provide the 
poses es explanation within a period to be de 
termined by the Council; if this explanation is 
considered unsatisfactory, the Council will take 
the measures which it deems necessary in accord- 
ance with a procedure to be determined. 

4. Decisions of the Council under this Article 
will be taken by majority vote. 


Article 21 


Each member shall notify to the Agency the 
names and locations of the depots on the mainland 
of Europe containing armaments subject to con- 
trol and of the plants on the mainland of Europe 
manufacturing such armaments, or, even though 
not in operation, specifically intended for the man- 
ufacture of such armaments. 


Article 22 


Each member of Western European Union shall 
keep the Agency informed of the quantities of 
armaments of the types mentioned in Annex IV to 
Protocol No. III, which are to be exported from its 
territory on the mainland of Europe. The Agency 
shall be entitled to satisfy itself that the arma- 
ments concerned are in fact exported. If the level 
of stocks of any item subject to control appears 
abnormal, the Agency shall further be entitled to 
enquire into the orders for export. 
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Article 23 


The Council shall transmit to the Agency in- 
formation received from the Governments of the 
United States of America and Canada respecting 
military aid to be furnished to the forces on the 
mainland of Europe of members of Western Eu- 
ropean Union. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the above-mentioned Plen- 
ipotentiaries have signed the present Protocol, be- 
ing one of the Protocols listed in Article I of the 
Protocol Modifying and Completing the Treaty, 
and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at Paris this 23rd day of October 1954, in 
two texts, in the English and French languages, 
each text being equally authoritative, in a single 
copy, which shall remain deposited in the archives 
of the Belgian Government and of which certified 
copies shall be transmitted by that Government 
to each of the other Signatories. 


[Signatures same as in Protocol No. I.] 


Resolution on Production and Standardisation of 
Armaments *® 


The Governments of the Kingdom of Belgium, 
the French Republic, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the Italian Republic, the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg, the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 

Anxious to increase the effectiveness of their 
common Defence forces to the maximum, 

Desirous of ensuring the best possible use of 
their available armament credits by means of the 
rational organization of production, 

Noting the importance in this connection of 
standardising weapons and weapon components, 

Desirous of facilitating any agreements to this 
and between all or certain of the Seven Powers: 

(1) Recall the decision taken at the London 
Conference to set up a Working Party to study the 
draft directives submitted by the French Govern- 
ment on 1st October 1954 and such other docu- 
ments as might subsequently be submitted on the 
problem of the production and standardisation 
of armaments. 

(2) Agree to convene a Working Group in Paris 
onthe 17th January 1955 of the Representatives of 
Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, the Federal Republic of Germany and the 





*Adopted by the Nine-Power Conference on Oct. 21. 
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United Kingdom, to study the draft directives 
and other documents referred to in the foregoing 
paragraph, with a view to submitting proposals 
to the Council of Western European Union when 
it comes into being. 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE OCCUPATION 
OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Protocol on the Termination of the Occupation 
Regime in the Federal Republic of Germany 


The United States of America, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
the French Republic and the Federal Republic of 
Germany agree as follows: 


Article 1 


The Convention on Relations between the Three 
Powers and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the Convention on the Rights and Obligations 
of Foreign Forces and their Members in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, the Finance Conven- 
tion, the Convention on the Settlement of Mat- 
ters arising out of the War and the Occupation, 
signed at Bonn on 26 May 1952, the Protocol 
signed at Bonn on 27 June 1952 to correct certain 
textual errors in the aforementioned Conven- 
tions, and the Agreement on the Tax Treatment 
of the Forces and their Members signed at Bonn 
on 26 May 1952, as amended by the Protocol signed 
at Bonn on 26 July 1952,” shall be amended in ac- 
cordance with the five Schedules ™ to the present 
Protocol and as so amended shall enter into force 
(together with subsidiary documents agreed by the 
Signatory States relating to any of the aforemen- 
tioned instruments) simultaneously with it. 


Article 2 


Pending the entry into force of the arrangements 
for the German Defence Contribution, the fol- 
lowing provisions shall apply : 


(1) The rights heretofore held or exercised by 
the United States of America, the United 


“For a summary of the Bonn conventions of May 26, 
1952, see ButietIn of June 9, 1952, p. 888; for texts, see 
S. Executives Q and R, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 

“ Schedule I is entitled Amendments to the Convention 
on Relations between the Three Powers and the Federal 
Republic of Germany; Schedule II, Amendments to the 
Convention on the Rights and Obligations of Foreign 
Forces and their Members in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many; Schedule III, Amendments to the Finance Conven- 
tion; Schedule IV, Amendments to the Convention on the 
Settlement of Matters Arising out of the War and the 
Occupation; Schedule V, Amendments to the Agreement 
on the Tax Treatment of the Forces and their Members. 

For texts, see London and Paris Agreements, pp. 65-04. 
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Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and the French Republic relating 
to the fields of disarmament and demilli- 
tarisation shall be retained and exercised 
by them, and nothing in any of the instru- 
ments mentioned in Article 1 of the present 
Protocol shall authorize the enactment, 
amendment, repeal or deprivation of effect 
of legislation or, subject to the provisions 
of paragraph (2) of this Article, executive 
action in those fields by any other authority. 

(2) On the entry into force of the present Pro- 
tocol, the Military Security Board shall be 
abolished (without prejudice to the validit 
of any action or decisions taken by it) an 
the controls in the fields of disarmament and 
demilitarisation shall thereafter be applied 
by a Joint Four-Power Commission to 
which each of the Signatory States shall 
appoint one representative and which shall 
take its decisions by majority vote of the 
four members. 

(3) The Governments of the Signatory States 
will conclude an administrative agreement 
which shall provide, in conformity with the 
provisions of this Article, for the establish- 
ment of the Joint Four-Power Commission 
and its staff and for the organisation of the 
work, 


Article 3 


1. The present Protocol shall be ratified or ap- 
proved by the Signatory States in accordance with 
their respective constitutional procedures. The 
Instruments of Ratification or Approval shall be 
deposited by the Signatory States with the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

2. The present Protocol and subsidiary docu- 
ments relating to it agreed between the Signatory 
States shall enter into force upon the deposit by 
all the Signatory States of the Instruments of 
Ratification or Approval as provided in paragraph 
1 of this Article. 

3. The present Protocol shall be deposited in the 
Archives of the Government of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, which will furnish each Sig- 
natory State with certified copies thereof and 
notify each State of the date of entry into force 
of the present Protocol. 

In FAITH WHEREOF the undersigned Representa- 
tives duly authorized thereto have signed the pres- 
ent Protocol. 

Dong at Paris this 23rd day of October, 1954, in 
three texts, in the English, French and German 
languages, all being equally authentic. 











































For the United States of 
America: 

For the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland: 

For the French 


JoHN Foster Dutuggs 


ANTHONY EDEN 


Republic: P. MenvéEs-FRANcE 
For the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany : ADENAUER 


Convention on the Presence of Foreign Forces in the 
Federal Republic of Germany 

In view of the present international situation 
and the need to ensure the defence of the free 
world which require the continuing presence of 
foreign forces in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
the French Republic and the Federal Republic of 
Germany agree as follows: 


Article 1 


1. From the entry into force of the arrange | 


ments for the German Defence Contribution, 
forces of the same nationality and effective 
strength as at that time may be stationed in the 
Federal Republic. 


2. The effective strength of the forces stationed | 


in the Federal Republic pursuant to paragraph 1 
of this Article may at any time be increased with 
the consent of the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

3. Additional forces of the States parties to 
the present Convention may enter and remain i 
the Federal territory with the consent of the Gor- 
ernment of the Federal Republic of Germany for 
training aeons in accordance with the proce 
dures applicable to forces assigned to the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe, provided that such 
forces do not remain there for more than thirty 
days at any one time. 

4. The Federal Republic grants to the French, 
the United Kingdom and the United States forces 
the right to enter, pass through and depart from 
the territory of the Federal Republic in transit to 
or from Austria (so long as their forces continue 
to be stationed there) or any country Member of | 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, on the | 
same basis as is usual between Parties to the North } 
Atlantic Treaty or as may be ens with ef 
fect for all Member States by the North Atlantic 
Council. 

Article 2 


| 

} 
The present Convention shall be open to acce* 
sion by any State not a Signatory, which had 
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forces stationed in the Federal territory on the 
date of the signature of the Protocol on the Ter- 
mination of the Occupation Regime in the Federal 
Republic of Germany signed at Paris on 23 Oc- 
tober 1954. Any such State, desiring to accede to 
the present Convention, may deposit with the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic an Instrument of 
Accession. 

Article 3 


1. The present Convention shall expire with 
the conclusion of a German peace settlement or if 
at an earlier time the Signatory States agree that 
the development of the international situation jus- 
tifies new arrangements. 

2. The Signatory States will review the terms 
of the present Convention at the same time and 
subject to the same conditions as provided for in 
Article 10 of the Convention on Relations between 
the Three Powers and the Federal Republic of 


Germany. 
Article 4 
1. The present Convention shall be ratified or 
atory States and Instruments 


approved by the Si 
of atification or Approval shall be deposited by 
them with the Government of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany which shall notify each Signatory 
State of the deposit of each Instrument of Ratifica- 
tion or Approval. The present Convention shall 
enter into force when all the Signatory States have 
made such deposit and the Instrument of Accession 
of the Federal Republic of Germany to the North 
Atlantic Treaty has been deposited with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. 

2. It shall also enter into force on that date as to 
any acceding State which has previously deposited 
an Instrument of Accession in accordance with 
Article 2 of the present Convention and, as to any 
other acceding State, on the date of the deposit by 
it of such an Instrument. 

3. The present Convention shall be deposited in 
the Archives of the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, which will furnish each 
State party to the present Convention with certi- 
fied copies thereof and of the Instruments of Ac- 
cession deposited in accordance with Article 2 and 
will notify each State of the date of the deposit of 
any Instrument of Accession. 


IN FAITH WHEREOF the undersigned Representa- 
tives duly authorized thereto have signed the 
present Convention. 

Done at Paris this 23rd day of October, 1954, in 
three texts, in the English, French and German 
languages, all being equally authentic. 
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For the United States of 
America: 

For the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland: 

For th French 
Republic: 

For the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany : 


JOHN Foster DuLLEs 


AntTHOoNyY EpEN 
P. Menvés-FRANCE 


ADENAUER 


Tripartite Agreement on the Exercise of Retained 
Rights in Germany 


The Governments of the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and the French Republic 


agree as follows: 


1. The rights retained by the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and the French Republic 
after the entry into force of the Protocol on the 
Termination of the Occupation Regime in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, which are referred to 
in the Convention on Relations between the Three 
Powers and the Federal Republic of Germany as 
amended by the said Protocol, will be exercised 
by their respective Chiefs of Mission accredited 
to the Federal Republic of Germany. 


2. The Chiefs of Mission will act jointly in the 
exercise of those rights in the Federal Republic 
of Germany in matters the Three Powers consider 
of common concern under the said Protocol and the 
instruments mentioned in Article 1 thereof. 


3. Those rights which relate to Berlin will con- 
tinue to be exercised in Berlin pursuant to exist- 
ing procedures, subject to any future modifica- 
tion which may be agreed. 


4. This agreement shall enter into force upon the 
entry into force of the said Protocol. 


Dong at Paris on the twenty-third day of October, 
Nineteen hundred and fifty-four in two texts, in 
the English and French languages, both texts be- 
ing equally authentic. 


For the Government of the 
United States of America: Joun Foster DuLues 


For the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland: ANrHony Epen 


For the Government of the 
French Republic: P. Menvis-F Rance 




























































FOREIGN MINISTERS’ STATEMENT ON BERLIN” 


With respect to Berlin, in addition to the Allied 
security guarantees for the city in the London 
communique of October 3, 1954, the Foreign 
Ministers of France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States have noted with deep satis- 
faction the close and friendly cooperation be- 
tween the Allied and Berlin authorities. The 
Three Powers are determined to ensure the great- 
est possible degree of self-government in Berlin 
compatible with Berlin’s special situation. Ac- 
cordingly, the three Governments have instructed 
their representatives in Berlin to consult with the 
authorities of that city with a view to implement- 
ing jointly and to the fullest degree possible the 
foregoing principles. 


Special NAC Ministerial Session 


TEXT OF FINAL COMMUNIQUE " 


1. The North Atlantic Council held a Minister- 
ial Session in Paris today under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. Stephanos Stephanopoulos, Foreign 
Minister of Greece. This meeting, which was 
attended by Foreign Ministers and Defence Min- 
isters of member countries, dealt with issues of 
vital importance for the security of the free world, 
and for the promotion of greater European unity, 
within the framework of a developing Atlantic 
Community. In particular, the meeting was called 
to approve arrangements designed to bring about 
the full association of the Federal Republic of 
Germany with the West, and a German defence 
contribution. On the invitation of the Council, 
Dr. Adenauer, Chancellor of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, attended the meeting as an observer. 

2. The Council noted that all the agreements 
reached at the London Conference ** and at the 
subsequent meetings of the Four and Nine-Power 
Conferences * form part of one general settlement 
which is directly or indirectly of concern to all 
the North Atlantic Treaty Powers and which was 


“® Issued on Oct. 23 by the Foreign Ministers of France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

* Issued at Paris on Oct. 22. 

“For text of the final act of the London Conference, 
see BuLLeTin of Oct. 11, 1954, p. 515. 

“For the communique issued on Oct. 21 after the Nine 
Power Conference, see ibid., Nov. 1, 1954, p. 638. 
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accordingly submitted to the Council. The Coun. 
cil welcomed this settlement. 

3. The Council was informed of the agree- 
ment reached between the Foreign Ministers of 
France, the German Federal Republic, the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America in 
regard to ending the occupation regime in the 
Federal Republic. 

4. The Council was informed of the agreement 
reached on the text of four protocols strengthen- 
ing and extending the scope of the Brussels Treaty 
Organization—now Western European Union— 
expanded to provide for the participation of Italy 
and of the German Federal Republic, and on the 
text of accompanying documents. The Council 
welcomed this agreement and agreed with the pro- 
visions of the Protocols to the Brussels Treaty 
insofar as they involve action by the North Atlan- 
tic Council or other Nato authorities. 

5. The Council welcomed the declaration made 
in London by the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany on 8rd October, 1954, and 
the related declaration made on the same occasion 
by the Governments of France, the United King- 
dom and the United States.’* It noted with satis- 
faction that the representatives of the other parties 
to the North Atlantic Treaty have today associated 
themselves with the declaration of the Three 
Powers. 

6. The Council approved a resolution to rein- 
force the existing machinery for the collective 
defence of Europe, chiefly by strengthening the 
powers of the Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe. 

7. The Council approved a Protocol to the North 
Atlantic Treaty inviting the Federal Republic 
of Germany to join Nato. The Protocol will be 
signed tomorrow by the fourteen Foreign Min 
isters, and will enter into force when each of the 
Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty has notified 
the Government of the United States of America 
of its acceptance, and when all instruments of rat 
ification of the Protocol Modifying and Complet- 
ing the Brussels Treaty have been deposited with 
the Belgian Government, and when all instr 
ments of ratification or approval of the Conver 
tion on the Presence of Foreign Forces in the Fet- 
eral Republic of Germany have been deposited 
with the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 


* Ibid., Oct. 11, 1954, p. 520. 
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8. The Council heard a statement by the For- 
eign Minister of Italy on the recent agreements 
reached on the Trieste problem.” The value of 
these agreements from the Atlantic and European 
point of view was emphasized. 

9, The Council agreed to hold its next Minis- 
terial Meeting on or about 15th December next. 

10. The Council reaffirmed that the North At- 
lantic Treaty remains a basic element in the for- 
eign policies of all member governments. It 
agreed that there must be the closest possible co- 
operation between Western European Union and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in all 
fields and that any duplication of the work of 
existing agencies of Nato will be avoided. The 
Council reaffirmed its unity of purpose in the pur- 
suit of peace and progress. The present confer- 
ence and the agreements reached represent a new 
and decisive step in the development of the Atlan- 
tic Community. 

11. The text of the agreements and documents 
will be issued separately tomorrow, Saturday, 
October 23, after the signing ceremony. 


White House Consultations on 
European and Asian Agreements 


Statement by James C. Hagerty 
Press Secretary to the President 


White House press release dated October 30 


The President met today with the Secretary of 
State; Mr. Herbert Hoover, Jr., the Under Secre- 
tary of State; Mr. Douglas MacArthur, Coun- 
selor of the State Department; Livingston T. 
Merchant, Assistant Secretary of State for Euro- 
pean Affairs. 

Consideration was given to further constitu- 
tional procedures with reference to the agreements 
designed to restore sovereignty to Germany and 
to bring Germany into the North Atlantic Treaty 
Alliance. Similar discussion and consideration 
was given to the Manila Pact for collective security 
in Southeast Asia. 

The President decided to transmit all of the 
relevant documents in both these matters to the 
Senate following its reconvening on November 
8th. This is being done with a view to obtaining 





"For text of the agreements, see ibid., Oct. 18, 1954, 
p. 556. 
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the advice and consent of the Senate to the ratifica- 
tion of such of these instruments as require Senate 
action. 

The President hopes that the Senate will refer 
these instruments to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee for study and report so that the full Senate 
would be able to act promptly on these matters 
when it meets for its new session in January. 


Reply to U.S.S.R. on 
““Atoms for Peace’”’ Program 


News Conference Statement by the President 
White House press release dated November 3 


I thought you might be interested in knowing 
about recent developments in the “Atoms for 
Peace” program of the United States. 

Today John Foster Dulles, the Secretary of 
State, is delivering to Mr. Zaroubin, the Soviet 
Ambassador, our reply? to the Soviet aide mem- 
oire of September 22d.? You will recall that this 
Soviet message indicated that they apparently 
wanted to renew the negotiations to implement the 
proposal which I made to the United Nations last 
December * for an international pool of fissionable 
material and information. I hope that this will 
start a new phase in the U.S.-U.S.S.R. negotia- 
tions which will be more fruitful than the first 
phase, during which the Soviets showed a lack of 
interest in cooperating with the United States to 
further international cooperation in developing 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Later on this week Ambassador Cabot Lodge is 
going to give a report on American preliminary 
plans in connection with the international agency 
in the Political Committee of the United Nations.‘ 
This great project is very close to my heart, and I 
am glad to see that we are making good progress 
toward establishing the agency. We are deter- 
mined to get on with this international project 
whether or not the Soviets participate. 

I am glad to be able to tell you also that More- 
head Patterson of New York has agreed to serve 
under Mr. Dulles, in the Department of State, as 
United States representative to conduct the diplo- 


* Not printed. 

* BULLETIN of Oct. 4, 1954, p. 486. 
* Tbid., Dec. 21, 1953, p. 847. 

*See p. 742. 
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matic negotiations looking to United States 
participation in the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. Iam going to see Mr. Patterson tomor- 
row to tell him about the great importance which 
I attach to this International Atomic Energy 


Agency. 


Letters of Credence 
Spain 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Spain, 
Don José Maria Areilza, Count of Motrico, pre- 
sented his credentials to the President on Novem- 
ber 6. For the text of the Ambassador’s remarks 


and the text of the President’s reply, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 630. 


U.K.-Egyptian Agreement 
Regarding Suez Canal Base 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES 


Press release 594 dated October 19 


The signing of the final agreement between 
Egypt and the United Kingdom on the Suez Base 
is an event of far-reaching importance and an oc- 
casion for renewed congratulations to both 
countries. 

This action, following the initialing of the agree- 
ment in principle last July,’ marks the successful 
resolution of a problem which has existed in some 
form for many years. Its solution has been fa- 
cilitated by the development of a spirit of mutual 
confidence between the two countries which augurs 
well for their future relations. 

I believe that the removal of this deterrent to 
closer cooperation will open a new approach to 
peaceful relations between the Near Eastern states 
and other nations of the free world. It is my hope 
that this cooperation may now develop fully to the 
mutual advantage of all concerned and will 
strengthen the stability and security of the area. 

Egypt now assumes new and fuller responsibili- 
ties as the military base in the Suez Canal Zone 
passes from British to Egyptian control. I am 
pleased to note that in accepting these responsibili- 





* BULLETIN of Aug. 9, 1954, p. 198. 
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ties Egypt has reiterated in the agreement its ad- 
herence to the principle of freedom of transit 
through the Canal in conformity with the 189g 
convention. 


TEXT OF MAIN AGREEMENT * 


The Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Egypt, 

Desiring to establish Anglo-Egyptian relations on a new 
basis of mutual understanding and firm friendship, 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article 1 


Her Majesty’s Forces shall be completely withdrawn 
from Egyptian territory in accordance with the Schedule 
set forth in Part A of Annex I within a period of twenty 
months from the date of signature of the present Agree 
ment. 


Article 2 


The Government of the United Kingdom declare that 
the Treaty of Alliance signed in London on the 26th 
of August 1936, with the Agreed Minute, Exchanged 
Notes, Convention concerning the immunities and priy- 
ileges enjoyed by the British Forces in Egypt and all other 
subsidiary agreements, is terminated. 


Article 3 


Parts of the present Suez Canal Base, which are listed 
in Appendix A to Annex II, shall be kept in efficient 
working order and capable of immediate use in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 4 of the present agreement. 
To this end they shall be organised in accordance with the 
provisions of Annex II. 


Article 4 


In the event of an armed attack by an outside Power 
on any country which at the date of signature of the 
present Agreement is a party to the Treaty of Joint De 
fence between Arab League States, signed in Cairo on the 
18th of April 1950, or on Turkey, Egypt shall afford to 
the United Kingdom such facilities as may be necessary in 
order to place the Base on a war footing and to operate it 
effectively. These facilities shall include the use of Egyp- 
tian ports within the limits of what is strictly indis 
pensable for the above-mentioned purposes. 


Article 5 


In the event of the return of British Forces to the 
Suez Canal Base area in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 4, these forces shall withdraw immediately upot 
the cessation of the hostilities referred to in that Article. 





? For texts of an annex on withdrawal, an annex on the 
organization of the Base, 17 exchanges of notes, and a0 
agreed minute, see British Command Paper 9298. 
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Article 6 


In the event of a threat of an armed attack by an out- 
side Power on any country which at the date of signature 
of the present Agreement is a party to the Treaty of Joint 
Defence between Arab League States or on Turkey, there 
shall be immediate consultation between Egypt and the 
United Kingdom. 


Article 7 


The Government of the Republic of Egypt shall afford 
over-flying, landing and servicing facilities for notified 
flights of aircraft under Royal Air Force control. For 
the clearance of any flights of such aircraft, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Egypt shall accord treatment no 
less favourable than that accorded to the aircraft of any 
other foreign country with the exception of States parties 
to the Treaty of Joint Defence between Arab League 
States. The landing and servicing facilities mentioned 
above shall be afforded at Egyptian Airfields in the Suez 
Canal Base area. 


Article 8 


The two Contracting Governments recognise that the 
Suez Maritime Canal, which is an integral part of Egypt, 
is a waterway economically, commercially and strategi- 
cally of international importance, and express the deter- 
mination to uphold the Convention guaranteeing the free- 
dom of navigation of the Canal signed at Constantinople 
on the 29th of October 1888. 


Article 9 


(a) The United Kingdom is accorded the right to 
move any British equipment into or out of the Base at its 
discretion. 

(b) There shall be no increase above the level of sup- 
plies as agreed upon in Part C of Annex II without the 
consent of the Government of the Republic of Egypt. 


Article 10 


The present Agreement does not affect and shall not be 
interpreted as affecting in any way the rights and obliga- 
tions of the parties under the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


Article 11 


The Annexes and Appendices to the present Agreement 
shall be considered as an integral part of it. 


Article 12 


(@) The present Agreement shall remain in force for 
the period of seven years from the date of its signature. 

(b) During the last twelve months of that period the 
two Contracting Governments shall consult together to 
decide on such arrangements as may be necessary upon 
the termination of the Agreement. 

(c) Unless both the Contracting Governments agree 
upon any extension of the Agreement it shall terminate 
seven years after the date of signature and the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom shall take away or dispose 
of their property then remaining in the Base. 
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Article 13 


The present Agreement shall have effect as though it 
had come into force on the date of signature. Instru- 
ments of ratification shall be exchanged in Cairo as soon 
as possible. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, being duly au- 
thorised thereto, have signed the present Agreement and 
have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at Cairo, this nineteenth day of October, 1954, in 
duplicate, in the English and Arabic languages, both texts 
being equally authentic. 


GAMAL ABDEL NASSER. 
ABDEL HAKIM AMER. 


ANTHONY NUTTING. 
RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


E. R. BENSON. ABDEL LATir BAGHDADI. 
Satan SALEM. 
MAHMovp Fawzi. 
U.S. Aid to Viet-Nam 


U.S. Ambassador Donald R. Heath on October 
23 delivered the following message from President 
Eisenhower to Ngo Dinh Diem, President of the 
Council of Ministers of Viet-Nam: 


Deak Mk. PRESIDENT: I have been following with great 
interest the course of developments in Viet-Nam, particu- 
larly since the conclusion of the conference at Geneva. 
The implications of the agreement concerning Viet-Nam 
have caused grave concern regarding the future of a 
country temporarily divided by an artificial military 
grouping, weakened by a long and exhausting war and 
faced with enemies without and by their subversive col- 
laborators within. 

Your recent requests for aid to assist in the formidable 
project of the movement of several hundred thousand 
loyal Vietnamese citizens away from areas which are 
passing under a de facto rule and political ideology 
which they abhor, are being fulfilled. I am glad that the 
United States is able to assist in this humanitarian 
effort. 

We have been exploring ways and mears to permit our 
aid to Viet-Nam to be more effective and to make a 
greater contribution to the welfare and stability of the 
Government of Viet-Nam. I am, accordingly, instructing 
the American Ambassador to Viet-Nam to examine with 
you in your capacity as Chief of Government, how an 
intelligent program of American aid given directly to your 
Government can serve to assist Viet-Nam in its present 
hour of trial, provided that your Government is prepared 
to give assurances as to the standards of performance 
it would be able to maintain in the event such aid were 
supplied. 

The purpose of this offer is to assist the Government 
of Viet-Nam in developing and maintaining a strong, 
viable state, capable of resisting attempted subversion 
or aggression through military means. The Government 
of the United States expects that this aid will be met 
by performance on the part of the Government of Viet- 
Nam in undertaking needed reforms. It hopes that such 
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aid, combined with your own continuing efforts, will con- 
tribute effectively toward an independent Viet-Nam en- 
dowed with a strong government. Such a government 
would, I hope, be so responsive to the nationalist aspira- 
tions of its people, so enlightened in purpose and effective 
in performance, that it will be respected both at home 
and abroad and discourage any who might wish to impose 
a foreign ideology on your free people. 
Sincerely, 
Dwicuat D. EIsENHOWER 


With reference to the President’s remarks con- 
cerning the provision of American aid directly to 
the Vietnamese Government, the decision was 
announced in a joint communique issued at Wash- 
ington on September 29 at the end of the U.S. 
French talks on Indochina? that the channel for 
French and for United States economic aid, finan- 
cial support, and other assistance to Cambodia, 
Laos, and Viet-Nam would be direct to each state. 
It was also announced that the United States rep- 
resentatives would begin discussions soon with the 
respective governments of the three States regard- 
ing direct aid. 

United States economic assistance to Viet-Nam, 
as well as to Cambodia and Laos, has been pro- 
vided directly to these states for some time. 

United States financial assistance for the sup- 
port of the armed forces of Viet-Nam, Cambodia, 
and Laos, however, has until now been provided 
through the French Government. As soon as 
arrangements can be made, financial support for 
the Vietnamese National Army will be provided 
directly to the Government of Viet-Nam, as will 
be done in the case of Cambodia and Laos. 

The decision to provide assistance through 
direct channels conforms with the sense of Con- 
gress as expressed in the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, which provides that, as far as possible, assist- 
ance furnished to Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam 
should be direct. It also conforms with the pre- 
viously expressed wishes of the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment, which signified its full accord with the 
decision. 

Relative to the President’s reference to United 
States assistance in the movement of Vietnamese 
citizens from areas passing under Communist mil- 
itary control, the number so far evacuated, largely 
through assistance provided to the Vietnamese 
Government by the United States and France, 
now comes to over 400,000. Of these, approxi- 


* Butzerin of Oct. 11, 1954, p. 584. 
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mately 140,000 have been evacuated by the U.S, 
Navy. The United States is also assisting the 
Government of Viet-Nam in the resettlement of 
refugees. 


Settlement of Debts Represented 
by German Dollar Bonds 


Press release 573 dated October 12 


The Allied High Commission for Germany an- 
nounced on October 1 that the Combined Steel 
Group had approved and issued an order under 
Allied High Commission Law 27 for the settle 
ment of the debts represented by the U. S. dollar 
bonds issued by the Vereinigte Stahlwerke A.G., 
and one of its subsidiaries. 

The settlement will result in transferring the 
debts in the total amount of approximately $25 
million to nine of the new companies which were 
formed out of the assets of Vereinigte Stahlwerke 
A.G., i. L. 

There will be no joint liability for the new 
debts, but the companies concerned will each issue 
new bonds expressed in dollars to the amount of 
their liability and will deliver these new bonds to 
depositories in the United States, the Irving 
Trust Company and the National City Bank of 
New York. The depositories will in turn issue 
participation certificates to the holders of bonds 
which have been validated in accordance with the 
validation law for German foreign currency 
bonds, in exchange for the old bonds, giving each 
such bondholder an undivided interest in the new 
obligation held by the depository. 

Since participation certificates will be issued 
only for validated bonds, all holders of old bonds 
are urged to register them for validation as soon 
as possible with the Validation Board for German 
Dollar Bonds, 30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
The depositories will collect the interest due and 
the amortization payments for transmittal to the 
holders of the participation certificates. 

A guaranty has been given by the Kreditanstalt 
fuer Wiederaufbau, Frankfurt/Main, that the 
deutschemark equivalent of the payments of in- 
terest and principal will be forthcoming on the 
due date. 

The new obligation will bear interest as pro- 
vided for by the London agreement of February 
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97, 1953, and will mature on January 1, 1968, 

Claimants who do not agree with this procedure 
may appeal to the Board of Review as provided 
for in the Allied High Commission Laws 27 and 


Some Problems of Charter Review 


by David W. Wainhouse 









76 within 6 months of the date of issue of the 
order. Such appeals may be addressed to the 
board in care of the Allied High Commission at 
Bonn, Germany. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for International Organization A ffairs* 


First, let me commend your initiative in organ- 
izing this seminar. In meeting here today to 
study the problems of charter review, you are an- 
swering the call of the Secretary of State to con- 
tribute your views to your Government. This is 


a great tribute to the working of responsible 


American democracy. 

Those who participated in the founding of the 
United Nations in San Francisco in 1945 have not 
forgotten the warmth of your hospitality and the 
beauty of your city. Your consideration of the 
many problems of charter review should be espe- 
cially well informed because so many of you were 
able to observe at close hand the birth of the 
United Nations. 

Secretary Dulles, as you know, has already 
stated that he favors the holding of a review con- 
ference. If the General Assembly next fall votes 
in favor of holding the conference, as is expected, 
it will presumably take place either in 1956 or at 
least by 1957. 

Meanwhile, the task of preparation has been 
undertaken. The Secretary has called upon the 
American public to help develop the position 
which the United States should take at the review 
conference. This in itself is an historic step in 
foreign affairs. It was not so long ago that the 
conduct of foreign affairs was regarded as the 
domain of a privileged few. Now it is becoming 





* Address made before the Bay Area Citizens Committee 
for U.N. Charter Review, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, Calif., on Oct. 23 (press release 596 dated 
Oct. 21). 
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more and more responsive to public opinion. For- 
eign policy in our country is just as effective as 
the public opinion which supports it. We cannot 
and do not expect support in such a far-reaching 
area as charter review without an informed public 
opinion. That is the way our democracy works. 

We are not convinced by arguments that the 
subject matter is too technical or too controversial 
for the American public. We believe that, just 
because it is technical and controversial, it should 
be discussed as widely and fully as possible. In 
our society it is far more desirable to debate an 
issue without settling it than to settle an issue 
without debating it. The American people today 
are debating issues of foreign policy and, more 
than they realize, are helping to condition foreign 
policy through their debates. Policy makers in 
the Government are in a better position than ever 
before to assess and give weight to public opinion 
in their efforts to find solutions to these problems. 

I am glad to report that preparations for the 
review conference are moving ahead on many 
fronts. As the result of an overwhelming vote 
in the General Assembly of last year,? the United 
Nations Secretariat is now preparing important 
background documentation in connection with the 
charter review conference. This will include the 
publication of some unpublished documents of 
the original San Francisco Conference in 1945, a 


survey of present duties of United Nations organs, 


*For text of resolution (A/Resolution/133 dated Nov. 
28, 1958), see BULLETIN of Dec. 28, 1953, p. 909. 
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and a detailed index of the San Francisco Con- 
ference documents. This preparatory work can 
give all members of the United Nations a general 
idea of the practical adjustments to changing cir- 
cumstances which have been made in carrying out 
the provisions of the charter. It can show to what 
extent the charter has adaptability and capacity 
for development as a constitutional instrument. 
It should help clarify where the imperfections of 
the charter are. And it should show what de- 
ficiencies in the charter can be corrected either by 
changes in the charter or in the rules of procedure. 

The policies which the United States will follow 
at the conference will be determined after the 
democratic consensus in this country, to which I 
referred earlier, has made itself felt on the im- 
portant problems. One of the most effective 
means in developing this consensus has been the 
Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, chaired by Senator Wiley. Under its 
able Chief of Staff, Dr. Francis Wilcox, it has 
already completed four excellent studies—on the 
veto, the development of the United Nations Char- 
ter, membership, and representation and voting 
in the General Assembly.2 These are required 
reading for all those interested in the subject of 
charter review. 

The Senate Subcommittee itself has been tap- 
ping the grass roots of public opinion by holding 
hearings in many States and areas throughout the 
United States. Hearings have already been held 
in Akron, Milwaukee, Greensboro, Louisville, Des 
Moines, and Minneapolis.* Others are scheduled 


* The first four studies are: The Problem of the Veto in 
the United Nations Security Council (Feb. 19, 1954); 
How the United Nations Charter Has Developed (May 
18, 1954) ; The Problem of Membership in the United Na- 
tions (May 21, 1954) ; and Representation and Voting in 
the United Nations General Assembly (September 1954). 
A fifth study has now been published: Pacific Settlement 
of Disputes in the United Nations (Oct. 17, 1954). 

* Review of the United Nations Charter: Hearing Before 
a Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on Proposals To Amend or Otherwise Modify Hvist- 
ing International Peace and Security Organizations, In- 
cluding the United Nations. Part 1: Testimony of John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, and Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., U. 8. Representative to the United Nations, Jan. 18 and 
Mar. 3, 1954; Part 2: Akron, Ohio, Feb. 12, 1954; Part 3: 
Milwaukee, Wis., Apr. 10, 1954; Part 4: Greensboro, N. C., 
May 15, 1954; Part 5: Louisville, Ky., June 7, 1954; Part 6: 
Des Moines, Iowa, June 19, 1954; Part 7, Minneapolis, 
Minn., July 10, 1954. 
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during the coming months, and I understand that 
one will be held here in San Francisco. The Sub. 
committee has already published some 900 pages of 
these hearings. They reflect a surprising amount 
of local interest in the subject in these wi 
scattered parts of the United States. Everyone 
has an opportunity to present his views. Many 
divergent viewpoints are expressed. When the 
Subcommittee finishes its hearings and studies, 
its report will be awaited with great interest. 
The work of the Senate Subcommittee is being 
supplemented by that of private organizations, 
such as the Brookings Institution and the Car. 
negie Endowment for International Peace. These 
are supporting, or are themselves preparing, 
serious and detailed studies and are holding sem- 
inars with a view to placing their findings at the 
disposal of our Government. The Department of 
State is also preparing detailed studies of the 
problems which relate to charter review. Thus, 
with an enlightened and informed public opinion, 
with the recommendations of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and the studies of the pri- 
vate organizations, we expect that sometime late 
in 1955 we will be ready to consult in detail on our 
specific proposals with our free world allies. 
Charter review is basically a political problem. 
It must be considered in the context of existing 
relations among states and the demands of the 
world situation from the standpoint not only of 
United States interests but also of the parallel in- 
terests of the rest of the free world. The United 
Nations is a voluntary association of sovereign 
states. It depends on the free cooperation of its 
members for implementation of its decisions. Care 
must therefore be taken at a review conference to 
avoid action which would jeopardize this cooper- 
ation and to assure that the decisions reached will 
contribute to, rather than detract from, the free 
world’s sense of common interest. If the charter 
review conference is to succeed as an instrument 
for strengthening the United Nations, it can only 
do so if the views of other members of the free 
world are taken fully into account. As Secretary 
Dulles has aptly put it: 
... While a charter review conference should be wer 
comed as a means of strengthening the United Nations, 
difference of opinion about how to do this should not thet 


be pressed to a point such that the review conferene® 
would result in undermining the United Nations or dit 
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rupting it. The United Nations as it is, is better than 
no United Nations at all.’ 


Scope of Review 


This brings me to the question of what the scope 
of charter review should be. Should charter re- 
view be approached with the thought of doing very 
little or very much by way of changing the United 
Nations? 

Anyone is, of course, free to suggest any pro- 
posal no matter how extreme. We know that there 
are those who feel that the failure of the United 
Nations to fulfill all their earlier hopes derives 
from the fact that it does not go far enough. They 
advocate its transformation from a voluntary or- 
ganization of sovereign states into some sort of 
superstate. At the other extreme are those who 
are basically skeptical of all worldwide efforts to- 
ward international cooperation. ‘They would 
like to see the United States withdraw from the 
United Nations. Still others would like to see the 
U. S. S. R. and its satellites expelled and the 
United Nations turned into a closely knit military 
alliance. 

While, as I say, these advocates are entitled to 
express their opinion, we have already found it 
helpful to think in terms of excluding such pro- 
posals from the proper scope of charter review. 
We believe that the purpose of such review is to 
strengthen the existing organization, not to de- 
stroy it or completely change its character. To try 
to write a completely new charter would, as the 
Secretary of State has put it, “open a Pandora’s 
box.” The chances of bringing together in a new 
organization anything approaching the present 
membership of the United Nations would not be 
good. 

We have made it clear to the General Assembly 
that we favor review of the charter and not neces- 
sarily revision. As our representative expressed 
it, “We do not know now whether changes in the 
Charter will be desirable or possible. . . .” Other 
countries also have seen the question as one of hold- 
ing a general conference to survey the charter in 
the light of the United Nations experience since 

1945—to look it over, without any advance com- 
mitments or preconceived notions favoring amend- 
ment. This is still our basic approach to the prob- 
lem of charter review. We reject the viewpoint 





*BULLETIN of Feb. 1, 1954, p. 172. 
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of the Soviet bloc, which has opposed even dis- 
cussion of charter review, misconstruing it as a 
campaign to amend the charter, and to amend it 
in one particular—by eliminating the veto. 

No decision has yet been taken on what amend- 
ments to the charter, if any, the United States 
should advocate. The past 9 years’ experience in 
the United Nations points to certain major ques- 
tions as likely to arise at any review conference. 
Let me draw your attention to some of these ques- 
tions in the hope that you might find it useful in 
the course of your discussions today. 


1. Membership 


One of these questions is the scope of the United 
Nations membership. Nine years ago the United 
Nations was in a sense much more nearly universal 
than it is now. Since 1945, many new nations 
have come into being. A number of the ex-enemy 
states, excluded from original membership in the 
United Nations, are again becoming accepted 
members of the world community. There are now 
19 applicants for United Nations membership. 
Fourteen of these would have become members 
save for the Soviet veto. The other five—spon- 
sored by the Soviet Union—have never received a 
majority vote since it has not been thought they 
met the charter qualifications for membership. 
This impasse with respect to new members has 
caused growing concern. 

Would it be desirable to make membership in the 
United Nations as nearly universal as possible, 
always remembering, of course, that there are some 
countries that still completely disregard accepted 
standards of international conduct? Does article 
4 of the charter, which speaks of “peace-loving 
states” who are “able and willing” to carry out the 
obligations of the charter, set forth the proper 
criteria for membership? Should the veto on the 
admission of new members be eliminated? You 
will recall that the Vandenberg Resolution of 
June 11, 1948, recommended a voluntary agree- 
ment among the five permanent members of the 
Security Council to remove the veto in this respect, 
but there has never been such voluntary agreement. 


2. Security 


It is all too apparent that the Security Council 
has been unable in this sharply divided world to 
exercise its “primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security.” Are 
there any feasible charter changes that would en- 
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able the Council to discharge more effectively this 
responsibility? Or should we rely on alternative 
arrangements? For example, could the charter 
provisions for membership and voting in the Coun- 
cil be improved ? 

It is theoretically possible to propose changes, 
including additions, in the membership of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council. But 
such proposals, even if they are not vetoed by one 
of the present permanent members, do not affect 
the heart of the problem—that the Soviet abuse of 
the veto has seriously impaired the Security Coun- 
cil in the security field. 

Perhaps some progress can be made in limiting 
the area of political problems subject to the veto. 
For example, should the veto be removed from 
the pacific settlement of disputes under chapter 6 
of the charter? This was also recommended by 
the Vandenberg Resolution, but no success has yet 
been achieved in that direction. Should we, then, 
leave the Security Council unchanged and con- 
centrate instead on carrying forward the line of 
development begun in 1950 with the “Uniting for 
Peace Resolution”? This would mean assigning 
greater responsibility in the security field to the 
General Assembly, where there is no veto. Or, in 
the present world situation, might we consider 
leaving primary responsibility for security to col- 
lective arrangements and regional organizations 
authorized by articles 51 and 52 of the charter? 


3. General Assembly 


The General Assembly has not only grown in 
importance in the field of security; it has given 
increasing attention to economic and social prob- 
lems and to highly charged “colonial” issues, In 
view of these developments, should there be some 
type of weighted voting in the General Assem- 
bly, reflecting the capacity of members to assume 
economic and military responsibilities? 

Many suggestions have already been put for- 
ward in the search for a system which would in- 
crease the capacity of the General Assembly to 
take action in security matters, at the same time 
protecting the members against irresponsible ac- 
tion in other fields. Some formulae are based 
on population, some on wealth, some on area, some 
on ingenious combinations of many criteria. It 
is important to study all of these very carefully. 
We must remember, however, that this is not a 
theoretical exercise but a realistic attempt to im- 
prove what we now have. In the last analysis, 
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what we must decide is whether any new proposal 
would be clearly superior to the present system of 
one vote per state with the requirement in article 18 
of the charter that decisions on important ques. 
tions receive a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present and voting. 

Aside from the question of weighted voting, 


should there be some reallocation of functions ag 


between the Assembly and the Economic and §o- 
cial Council and the Trusteeship Council to enable 
the United Nations to function more effectively! 
The magnitude of the program in the economic 
and social fields, as well as its importance jn 
strengthening the free world, points also to a re 
examination of the relationship between the 
United Nations itself and the specialized agencies 
to see whether any greater integration would con- 
tribute to the efficient operation of this program, 


4. Domestic Jurisdiction 

There has been a growing tendency in the 
United Nations for states whose sympathies ar 
aroused by conditions outside their own bounds 
ries to bring these conditions to the attention of the 
organization. The current session of the General 
Assembly, for example, has under consideration 
such problems as Tunisia, Morocco, Cyprus, and 
Western New Guinea. This tendency has given 
rise to questions and in some cases has engendered 
great apprehension concerning the interpretation 
of article 2 (7) of the charter, which stipulate 
that the United Nations shall not intervene in 
matters essentially within the domestic jurisdic 
tion of a state. It may be asked, therefor, 
whether article 2 (7) adequately delimits the com- 
petence of the United Nations. Or, should a mor 
precise line be drawn between the common inter 
ests within the scope of the United Nations and th 
individual interests that remain the exclusive cor 
cern of a member state? 


6. Armaments 


The framers of the charter were determined “t 
save succeeding generations from the scourge @ 
war.” But the question of regulation of arms 
ments did not receive particular emphasis in the 
writing of the charter. One can only speculate 
whether the framers of the charter would har 
given more attention to disarmament if they had 
known that within 3 weeks of the signing of tht 
charter the first successful atomic explosion woull 
take place. The awful destructiveness of nuclewt 
weapons and the basic split between the Sovit 
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bloc and the free world have since heavily under- 
scored the need for finding a solution to this prob- 
lem. Much effort therefore has been and is being 
spent by the United Nations on this compelling 
subject. 

Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech to the General Assembly 
last month gave some slight hope that Soviet pol- 
icy, which has thus far been responsible for lack 
of progress, might—I repeat, mzght—be changing 
in the direction of a more constructive approach 
to a comprehensive disarmament system under ef- 
fective safeguards. The discussions in Commit- 
tee I during the last few weeks have not given a 
feeling of encouragement, but you may be sure 
that we and our allies will leave no avenue un- 
explored in seeking agreement with the U.S. S. R. 
on this crucial question. If it turns out that Soviet 
policy still blocks progress toward disarmament, 
the question will remain whether anything was 
omitted from the United Nations basic structure 
that, if added now, might assist our continuing 
effort to reach general agreement on a comprehen- 
sive program of safeguarded arms regulation and 
reduction. 


6. International Law 


We would all agree, I am sure, that so far too 
little progress has been made by the United Na- 
tions in the advancement of international law. 
The difficulty is not too hard to find. With one- 
third of the world’s population ruled by those who 
do not recognize any moral law and look upon 
law as another means whereby those in power 
destroy their enemies, we can understand the dif- 
ficulties encountered in expanding the scope of 
international law. 

Secretary Dulles has asked whether the charter 
provisions are adequate in view of the importance 
of law as an accepted standard of international 
conduct. The question which will confront the 
review conference is what can be done to improve 
present United Nations activities in the field of 
codification and development of international law. 
What can be done to make the actions of nations 
more orderly? Should efforts to prepare codes of 
international law be pressed? Should other coun- 
tries which have not already done so be encour- 
aged to make declarations accepting compulsory 
jurisdiction of the code? Should there be estab- 
lished, as suggested by some members of the bar 
and writers on international law, regional inter- 
national tribunals with jurisdiction of private in- 
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ternational claims cases submitted by one govern- 
ment against another when negotiation has been 
unfruitful ? 


The Case for Charter Review 


I have reviewed for you some of the issues which 
need to be discussed and on which we need advice. 
I hope you will not be discouraged if you find that 
it is hard to answer one question without raising 
others equally difficult. We in the State Depart- 
ment are going through that process ourselves. 

The case for charter rev’-w is a strong one. 
Here in San Francisco in 1945 many states ac- 
cepted charter provisions to which they strongly 
objected on the understanding that there would 
be an opportunity to review these provisions at 
the end of 10 years. It is only fair that this op- 
portunity be provided them. 

Charter review can in addition be the means to 
achieve a real strengthening of the United Nations. 
Let us not be deterred by the presence of the veto 
to block any proposal for charter amendment. 
We know the Soviets can veto such proposals, but 
we do not propose to do their negotiating for them 
in advance. 

Charter review should bring about a greater 
understanding of the potentialities of the charter. 
That the charter is a document capable of growth 
can be seen from the dramatic transformation 
which has made the General Assembly the de- 
cisively important organ of the United Nations. 
It should present a clearer realization of the de- 
velopment within the charter framework that has 
already taken place in order to meet a world situ- 
ation not foreseen in 1945. Such a reappraisal 
could also serve to develop improved practices 
under the charter. 

On the other hand, we must bear in mind that a 
review conference does have its dangers. The 
United Nations was never more “sheer necessity,” 
as President Eisenhower described it, than it is 
now. It remains what the President has called 
“man’s best organized hope to substitute the con- 
ference table for the battlefield.” We recognize 
that calling the review conference might arouse 
false hopes and might stimulate efforts to rewrite 
the charter which could seriously endanger the 
United Nations. We are determined to avoid 
these pitfalls, and we are hopeful that from the 
charter review conference there will result the 
stronger United Nations we seek. 
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We are glad that you will be thinking these 
problems of charter review through with us. 
Working together we can in the best democratic 


tradition strengthen immeasurably the cause of 
peace, justice, and security for Americans and for 
the rest of the world. 


International Cooperation in Developing the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


Almost 11 months ago many of us in this build- 
ing heard’a speech by President Eisenhower,’ 
who had flown here directly from a conference in 
Bermuda. His speech addressed itself to the over- 
whelming problems which then confronted the 
whole world, and still confront it today. 

One problem was the danger of atomic war— 
wherein one nation could, by surprise attack, in- 
flict grievous atomic damage on the United States 
and in return receive atomic retaliation of fear- 
some proportions, leaving a ruin of mangled 
bodies, cultures, and economic and political sys- 
tems after the atomic dust had settled. 

President Eisenhower knew, and said, that 
merely to present the threat and to promise re- 
taliation was neither an adequate nor a true pic- 
ture of the feelings or the purposes of the United 
States. In the name of the human race, in the 
name of civilization, in the name of truly peaceful 
purpose, there had to be the promise of something 
more than earth-shattering explosions. The Pres- 
ident knew, and said, that such a speech had better 
be left unspoken unless he could add a message of 
peaceful hope. 

In considering how best to present his message 
of hope, he was faced with a historical fact of 
controlling significance: the years-long, stubborn 
problem of negotiating a system for reduction and 
control of armaments and for the effective elimina- 
tion of nuclear weapons. Seven years of debate 


*Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on 
Nov. 5 (U.S. delegation press release ). 
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and negotiations had failed to bring the world 
closer to this goal. 

The President, therefore, decided that to make 
a proposal which would be wholly within the 
framework of the trying debates of the past 
would not be considered, by you or the peoples of 
the world, an act of hopeful sincerity promising 
early progress. He wanted to make an offer 
removed from the aura of past dejection and fail- 
ure; he wanted to make an offer whose outstand- 
ing and unmistakable characteristic was that it 
was feasible—that it was doable—that men and 
nations of good will and peaceful purpose could 
accept easily, and without having to lose face by 
having to reverse previously stated positions. 

And so, on December 8, 1953, standing in the 
great hall upstairs and before this great Assembly, 
President Eisenhower said: 


I therefore make the following proposals: 

The Governments principally involved, to the extent 
permitted by elementary prudence, to begin now and 
continue to make joint contributions from their stockpiles 
of normal uranium and fissionable materials to an It 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. We would expect 
that such an agency would be set up under the aegis of the 
United Nations. 

The ratios of contributions, the procedures and other 
details would properly be within the scope of the “private 
conversations” I have referred to earlier. 

The United States is prepared to undertake these 
explorations in good faith. Any partner of the United 
States acting in the same good faith will find the United 
States a not unreasonable or ungenerous associate. 

Undoubtedly initial and early contributions to this 
plan would be small in quantity. However, the proposal 
has the great virtue that it can be undertaken without 
the irritations and mutual suspicions incident to aly 
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attempt to set up a completely acceptable system of 
worldwide inspection and control. 

The President described the main purpose of the 
new international agency in these words: “to de- 
vise methods whereby this fissionable material 
would be allocated to serve the peaceful pursuits 
of mankind.” He mentioned specifically the fields 
of agriculture, medicine, and electric power. 
Then he added: 

The United States would be more than willing—it 
would be proud to take up with others “principally in- 
yolved” the development of plans whereby such peaceful 
use of atomic energy would be expedited. 

Of those “principally involved” the Soviet Union must, 
of course, be one. 

The President wished to take every precaution 
in order to insure that the Soviet Government 
would take this proposal at its serious, sincere, 
long-term face value and not interpret it as a 
short-term propaganda trick. 

To insure this, he did two things. First, our 
Ambassador in Moscow was instructed to advise 
Mr. Molotov, in advance of the delivery of the 
speech, that it would contain material of serious 
import and that we wished the Soviet Government 
so to consider it. Besides, after the speech was 
made, and awaiting an initiative from the Soviet 
Union to hold private conversations, all indi- 
viduals and agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment were instructed to remain silent as to the de- 
tails of the proposal and to confine themselves, if 
the need for explanation arose, to a simple reitera- 
tion of the President’s own text and the statement 
that we were awaiting word from the Soviet 
Union. 

The President’s second concern had to do with 
this very body—the United Nations. When he 
received Secretary-General Hammarskjold’s invi- 
tation to address you, he chose to make his pro- 
posal before this body, and no other, because he 
wished the world to know that, in this overwhelm- 
ingly important matter, he turned to the United 
Nations as the international organism most appro- 
priate both to hear the original enunciation of the 
proposal and to participate in the development 
of the plan. 


Sequel of the President’s Proposal 

You all know the positive and hopeful response 
which greeted the President’s proposal from all 
parts of the world. This response has greatly 
heartened the United States in its work with other 
states in developing a plan of action. 
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You know, too, that there was one disappoint- 
ment—a rejection by the U.S.S.R of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal until the United States would 
agree to an unconditional and unsafeguarded ban 
on the use of atomic weapons. The story of that 
is contained in a United Nations document which 
is before you, Document A/2738 of 27 September 
1954.5 Beginning on April 27 and continuing 
throughout this exchange of notes, the Soviet 
Union insisted that our new hope be shackled to 
the long debates of the past, where the difficulties 
of even the smallest progress had been so amply 
demonstrated. 

True enough, the Soviet Union told us in a 
note delivered on September 22, 1954 ‘—the day 
before the Secretary of State made his opening 
address to the General Assembly—that it was keep- 
ing the door open a tiny crack. Actually the 
door had been thrown wide open on December 8, 
1953, by the United States and has been kept wide 
open by the United States ever since. The door is 
still open. 

On learning of the essentially negative Soviet 
attitude, the United States lost no time in pro- 
ceeding with conversations with other states—con- 
versations whose initiation had awaited only a 
clear expression of the Soviet position. The states 
with which we have been conferring are those 
which have either developed raw material re- 
sources or advanced atomic energy programs and 
are engaged in developing this great force— 
namely, the United Kingdom, France, Canada, 
Australia, Belgium, Union of South Africa, and 
Portugal. It is significant that all of us agreed 
that, despite the refusal of the Soviet Union to 
participate, we should move ahead with formation 
of the agency. Our discussions have made some 
progress, as we shall later point out. 

It was in these circumstances that Secretary of 
State Dulles spoke to this Assembly last Septem- 
ber 23d and said: 

The United States is determined that President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal shall not languish until it dies. It will 
be nurtured and developed. We shall press on in close 
partnership with those nations which, inspired by the 
ideals of the United Nations Charter, can make this great 
new force a tool of the humanitarian and of the states- 
man, and not merely a fearsome addition to the arsenal 


of war. 
The United States is proposing an agenda item which 


* See also ibid., Oct. 4, 1954, p. 478. 
* Tbid., p. 486. 
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will enable us to report on our efforts to explore and de- 
velop the vast possibilities for the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. These efforts have been and will be directed pri- 
marily toward the following ends: 

(1) The creation of an international agency, whose 
initial membership will include nations from all regions 
of the world. It is hoped that such an agency will start 
its work as early as next year. 

(2) The calling of an international scientific confer- 
ence to consider this whole vast subject, to meet in the 
spring of 1955, under the auspices of the United Nations. 

(3) The opening early next year, in the United States, 
of a reactor training school where students from abroad 
may learn the working principles of atomic energy with 
specific regard to its peacetime uses. 

(4) An invitation to a substantial number of medical 
and surgical experts from abroad to participate in the 
work of our cancer hospitals—in which atomic energy 
techniques are among the most hopeful approaches to 
controlling this menace to mankind. 

I would like to make it perfectly clear that our plan- 
ning excludes no nation from participation in this great 
venture. 


Just this past Wednesday, November 3, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower announced that the United 
States had delivered to the Soviet Ambassador in 
Washington a reply to the Soviet note of Septem- 
ber 22, and that the President hoped that this 
would start a new phase in the U.S.—Soviet ne- 
gotiations which might be more fruitful than the 
past efforts. The President reiterated, however, 
that the United States is determined to proceed 
with likeminded states in establishing an inter- 
national agency to make this great power avail- 
able to mankind generally as a boon which would 
benefit us all. 

This is the history, briefly told, of the first year 
of efforts to create an international organization 
to insure world cooperation in the peaceful uses 
of the atom. The thought that has governed all 
our suggestions is that what we propose to do is 
feasible—is doable. 

However, before we probe the future of inter- 
national cooperation in this field, let us see where 
we stand today; let us review briefly the scientific 
developments that have brought us beyond the 
threshold of the atomic age. 


The Threshold of the Atomic Age 


This moment of our discussion is a moment of 
excitement and challenge in the science and art of 
the atom. We in this hall are dealing with some- 
thing more than the resolutions and amendments 
and forms of organization which are the tools of 
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our diplomatic trade. We are dealing with the 
knowledge of a force, the mastery of a force, 
whose gigantic power of destruction is exceeded 
only by its power for human good. 

Even we, as laymen, are aware of the thrilling 
sense of discovery in the minds of the scientists who 
have been able to put this gift in our hands, [If 
we can share that sense of discovery, then we may 
hope that our diplomatic progress will be a worthy 
match for the physical progress that has been 
brought about by the most adventurous scientific 
minds of our century. 

A few key facts of that atomic progress show 
clearly that we have already passed the threshold 
of the peaceful atomic age. The summary which 
follows herewith will not touch on the achieve. 
ments in other countries, which are equally prom- 
ising and of which we shall doubtless hear more 
in the course of this debate. 

Weare in the presence of a whole range of atomic 
discoveries. Of all these discoveries, one of the 
most advanced for human benefit today stems from 
the use of the radioactive isotope. Many elements 
long known to physics, such as gold, cobalt, and 
carbon, can be changed in atomic reactors into new 
versions of themselves—radiogold, radiocobalt, 
radiocarbon, and so forth. A change in their 
atomic structure makes them give off rays. These 
rays have two main uses. They can bring about 
changes in living things. And they can be used 
as tracers, giving off signals to detection machines, 
to control the intricate processes of industry or te 
reveal new facts about the growth and diseases of 
plants and human beings that had never befor 
been known to man. 

Here are a few examples of how these isotopes 
have already been applied in the United States 
Many of these are already well known to techni- 
cians in other countries. 

First, consider the changing of living things by 
radiation. 

In treatment of cancer, radioactive cobalt and 
other elements have brought great progress in the 
killing of cancerous cells, far more effectively than 
the old X-ray machines. 

Radiation has made it possible to preserve and 
store food without spoiling throughout the winter 
and spring. 

In the development of new agricultural strains, 
radiation has been used to speed up many time 
over the genetic mutations from which new and 
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Draft Resolution on Atomic Energy Plan! 


U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.105 dated November 6 


The General Assembly, 

Believing that the benefits arising from the mo- 
mentous discovery of atomic energy should be placed 
at the service of mankind, 

Hoping that international co-operation in develop- 
ing and expanding the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
will assist in lifting the burdens of hunger, poverty 
and disease, 

Believing also that all nations should co-operate in 
promoting the dissemination of knowledge in the 
realm of nuclear technology for peaceful ends, 

A. Concerning an International Atomic Energy 
Agency 

Recalling the initiative of the President of the 
United States embodied in his address of December 
8, 1953, 

Noting that negotiations are in progress for the 
establishment as quickly as possible of an Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency to facilitate the use 
by the entire world of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes, and to encourage international co-opera- 
tion in the further development and practical appli- 
cation of atomic energy for the benefit of mankind, 

1. Suggests that, once the Agency is established, 
it negotiate an appropriate form of agreement with 
the United Nations, similar to those of the special- 
ized agencies ; 

2. Transmits to the States participating in the 
creation of the Agency, for their careful considera- 
tion, the record of the discussion of this item at the 
present session of the General Assembly ; 

3. Suggests that members of the United Nations 
be informed as progress is achieved in the estab- 
lishment of the Agency ; 

B. Concerning the International Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 





| *Sponsored by Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
France, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
and United States. 





1. Declares the interest and concern of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in helping in every feasible way to 
promote the peaceful applications of atomic energy ; 

2. Decides that an international technical confer- 
ence should be held under the auspices of the 
United Nations, to explore means of developing the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy through interna- 
tional co-operation and, in particular, to study the 
development of atomic power and to consider other 
technical areas—such as biology, medicine, radia- 
tion protection and fundamental science—in which 
international co-operation might most effectively be 
accomplished ; 

3. Invites all States Members of the United Na- 
tions or of the specialized agencies to participate 
in the conference and to include among their repre- 
sentatives individual experts competent in the 
atomic energy field; 

4. Suggests that the international conference 
should be held no later than August 1955 at a place 
to be determined by the Secretary-General and by 
the Advisory Committee provided for in paragraph 
5; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General acting upon 
the advice of a small committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of 
to issue invitations to this conference, to prepare 
and circulate to all invitees a detailed agenda, and 
to provide the necessary staff and services; 

6. Suggests to the Secretary-General and the Ad- 
visory Committee that, in making plans for the 
international conference, they consult with com- 
petent specialized agencies, in particular the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the World Health 
Organization, and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization ; 

7. Invites the interested specialized agencies to 
designate persons to represent them at the con- 
ference; 

8. Requests that the Secretary-General circulate 
for information a report on this conference to all 
Members of the United Nations, and to other Gov- 
ernments and specialized agencies participating in 
the conference. 

















better strains are derived—strains which resist 
disease and produce better foods and fibers in 
greater: abundance. 

Second, consider the use of isotopes as tracers. 
The applications in this realm of scientific dis- 
covery are already multitudinous and in theory are 
without limit. For instance: 

In manufacturing flat sheets—metal, paper, 
Plastic, or any material—their thickness is kept 
constant by measuring the strength of atomic radi- 
ation through the moving sheets. 

In welding and riveting, radiation photography 
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shows up flaws which were once extremely difficult 
to detect. 

In oil pipelines, a radioactive pellet is dropped 
in the flowing pipe to signal the exact moment 
when a new kind or grade of oil arrives at its 
destination. 

In agriculture, radioactive tracers mixed into 
fertilizers show exactly when and how efficiently 
the fertilizer is absorbed by growing plants—thus 
saving tremendous waste. 

In the poultry industry, chicken feed is traced 
through the body of the hen until it is converted 
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into an egg—showing what kind of feed should be 
given, and at what time, to produce eggs most 
efficiently. 

In fish breeding, tracers have shown where sim- 
ple chemical treatment could be used to convert 
sterile bogs into lakes swarming with food fish. 

In medicine, tracer research has given us a new 
synthetic material for blood transfusion; tracers 
are used to detect faulty blood circulation before 
it is fatal, and to perform many other miracles of 
diagnosis; tracers have brought new discoveries 
about diabetes, thyroid disorders, blood diseases, 
and, in fact, the entire process by which the living 
body is nourished and sustained. 

In control of epidemics, tracers have been used to 
follow the migration of disease-bearing flies and 
mosquitoes, which is an essential step in stamping 
out these scourges. 

These, at the beginning of the atomic age, are a 
few of the discoveries already made and put to 
work. Still other projects are weil under way, 
among which perhaps the most extraordinary is 
the research into the mysterious process of plant 
growth called photosynthesis, the understanding 
of which may some day enable us to manufacture 
vast quantities of inexpensive food out of common 
chemicals. The effect of this on the standard of 
living can be conjectured. 

Every one of these advances has at its center the 
use of radioactive atoms. Most of these can be 
produced in comparatively small atomic reactors. 
In the United States the chief factory for these 
isotopes is the Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 
From Oak Ridge in the past 8 years nearly 50,000 
shipments of isotopes have been sent out to fac- 
tories, laboratories, hospitals, and universities. 
Most of these have been sent within the United 
States, but over 2,800 have gone to 50 countries 
abroad. 

It is fitting that the most imposing and most 
difficult application of atomic energy should be 
mentioned last: the production of electric power. 
This is a subject of intensive engineering research 
in the United States today. This year the Atomic 
Energy Commission launched a 5-year program 
for the building of five experimental power reac- 
tors in the United States, all radically different in 
design. None of these is expected to produce 
power at prices that compete with power plants 
that burn coal and other conventional fuels. But 
they will tell us a great deal about the future of 
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atomic power. For the knowledge we shall al] 
gain from them, these plants will be worth the 
investment. They point the way to an age when 
all countries can be assured of abundant. electric 
power, even where natural fuels are scarce. On 
the basis of this power, new industries can grow 
to enrich the lives of many millions of people. 

One fact stands out about the atomic power reac- 
tor, even today in the minds of laymen, and that 
is its great complexity. This calls for expert 
knowledge and is another reason why smaller 
reactors should be built in as many parts of the 
world as possible. These small research reactors 
can be built in a year’s time for well under $500,000 
in many cases. They will produce most of the 
radioactive isotopes whose multitude of uses I 
have tried to describe. They will thus make pos- 
sible a great increase both in research and in the 
practical application of the atom in medicine, 
farming, and industry. But beyond this, they will 
afford training grounds throughout the world at 
which a new generation of atomic scientists, engi- 
neers, and technicians will learn the principles of 
reactor technology. Having mastered the research 
reactor, we will then be moving toward what the 
world scarcely yet possesses—a body of men 
trained in all the techniques which will be needed 
to bring us practical atom power. 

Mr. Chairman, the brief report just given on 
atomic progress in the United States describes 
many startling advances, discoveries which have 
already made the world a richer place. Yet these 
are no more than the nuggets which lie at the 
surface of a newly discovered mine. They are 
enough to give us some notion of the undiscovered 
wealth that lies below. 

To tap that wealth in peace and cooperation 
should be a noble enterprise for the nations of 
the world. It is fitting that the discovery which 
brings us together in peace comes from the hands 
of one of the truly global fellowships of mat 
kind—the fellowship of science, which knows no 
national boundaries and seeks truth and humai 
betterment. There could be no more fitting salute 
to this world fellowship of science than our com- 
mon determination to share some of the atomi¢ 
knowledge and wealth we already possess, in order 
that all of us may possess more. 

In this spirit, the United States is prepared 
make contributions of several kinds to the next 
forward steps in the atomic field. 
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Next Step Forward 


Having thus crossed the threshold of the atomic 
age, we come to the question of the next steps 
by which we can explore this new world. Here 
we reach the specific activities which we contem- 
plate for the international agency. We believe 
that the agency should encourage worldwide re- 
search in and development of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy; it should arrange for nuclear ma- 
terials to meet the needs of research, develop- 
ment, and practical application to all manner of 
peaceful activities, including the eventual pro- 
duction of power. We believe the agency should 
foster the interchange of information on peace- 
ful uses. We expect that the international agency 
will conduct its activities in such a way as to pre- 
pare for the time when the use of atomic energy 
for peace becomes the predominant and perhaps 
the exclusive use of this great force. 

The agency should be created by a treaty which 
in our opinion should define the standards and 
principles governing the organization in the dis- 
charge of its functions. All states which origi- 
nally ratified the agreement should become mem- 
bers of the agency, and there should be a provision 
for accepting additional members. We believe 
that members should accept an obligation to sup- 
ply materials and information for the work of the 
agency, financial support, facilities for open dis- 
cussion and contacts among scientists engaged in 
peaceful research activities. 

There is so much to be done that it would be 
inconceivable for the international agency to carry 
onall the activities from the outset. Asa practical 
matter the international agency can carry on only 
a few of the activities in the immediate future— 
those most suitable to it. Nevertheless, the other 
activities will and must proceed simultaneously, 
since they are all part of the basic program of 
steady forward movement into the atomic age. 

We are prepared to start discussion with other 
countries for the conclusion of bilateral agreements 
which will make it possible for us, under our laws, 
to furnish technical information, technical assist- 
ance, and necessary amounts of fissionable ma- 
terial for the construction and operation of re- 
search reactors to be located abroad. 

Now, let me tell you about the progress which 
the United States is prepared to carry out pend- 
Ing the creation of the agency, partly as a result 
of the recent amendments to our own Atomic 
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Energy Act. All these activities will be coordi- 
nated with the international agency’s own pro- 
gram and may later be undertaken by the agency 
itself. 

No one has to be a scientist to appreciate the fact 
that basic to success in the development and use of 
power-producing reactors in any country is the 
existence of a body of trained technical men. I 
shall now speak in terms of what the United States 
Government is prepared to do in 1955—next year— 
in this field of training. 

First comes the field of nuclear reactors. We 
are prepared to establish a Reactor Training 
School early in 1955. The first course of this 


‘school would deal not only with atomic power 


theory but the application of that theory. 

Our present plans call for inviting between 30 
and 50 scientists and engineers from overseas to 
study practical reactor engineering, in order to 
furnish sufficient basic science and engineering 
knowledge to permit the members of this group 
not only to understand the theory but to become 
competent to operate reactors. 

Initially the atomic information available to 
the members of this course will be nonsecret. 
But as the United States and other countries 
conclude the bilateral agreements required by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, additional informa- 
tion will be made available. From the outset, 
however, the courses offered will give scientists 
and engineers a basic knowledge of the all-impor- 
tant experimental phases and principles of re- 
search reactors; and these are the essential train- 
ing ground for the far more complicated power 
reactor. 

Second comes the field of safety. Because we 
are dealing with a power which is both a danger 
and a boon, it is necessary also that special train- 
ing courses in radiation safety and medicine 
should be instituted simultaneously with any 
training in atomic power development. We pro- 
pose, therefore, to establish under the sponsorship 
of the United States Atomic Energy Commission 
the following courses which will be open to all 
other nations: 

Industrial Medicine—a 1- to 2-year course given by the 
American universities having a relationship to the 
Atomic Energy Commission *» the medicinal treatment 
required in industries concerned with atomic energy 
activity. 

Industrial Hygiene—courses in the techniques of main- 
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taining healthful conditions in industries dealing with 

hazardous atomic materials. 

Radiological Physics and the Theory and Use of Radia- 
tion Instruments—instruction to be given at the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory. 

Third in our training program comes the vast 
field of atomic biology and medicine. The 
Argonne Cancer Hospital at the University of 
Chicago, the Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
and the Cancer Research Hospital at the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies will be open 
for 1- to 2-year courses on the use of atomic energy 
in medicine and biology, for approximately five 
to ten foreign students per course. 

The field of cancer is so important, and other 
countries have made such strides, that we do not 
wish to restrict our collaboration simply to the 
study of our techniques. We are therefore pre- 
pared to invite as many as 150 competent and dis- 
tinguished visitors in the field of cancer research 
from overseas to visit our cancer research facili- 
ties during 1955. These guests will not only be 
free to study our facilities and techniques but will 
also be encouraged to exchange views with our 
doctors and scientists. 

Fourth and last in our training program comes 
the field of radioisotope tracer techniques, whose 
rapid development we have already discussed. In 
this field, until now, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has been able to conduct only a limited train- 
ing program for foreign scientists. The Com- 
mission is now prepared to establish special 
courses for foreign technicians to begin early in 
1955—these courses to cover a 4-week period and 
to be divided into laboratory work, lectures on 
laboratory experiments, and seminars on special 
topics. The laboratory experiments would cover 
the use of instruments, the purification and sepa- 
ration of radioactive from inert materials, and 
the application of various isotope techniques to 
all fields of research. 

Stated in statistical terms, the training courses 
we propose in safety, medicine, and biology would 
bring basic knowledge and training to more than 
250 technical men from other nations in the course 
of the next 12 to 15 months—the limitation on num- 
bers being imposed not by our desire to restrict the 
sharing of this knowledge but simply by our ability 
to absorb this number of observers, students, and 
trainees effectively and efficiently within our pres- 
ent facilities. 

So much for our early plans for training. 
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Closely allied to this is the question of written ip. 
formation about the atom. We anticipate that 
from the outset the international agency will carry 
on a series of information and service activities, 
obtaining information from the operations of 
member states in connection with their own atomic 
energy programs and from the agency’s own a¢. 
tivities. Here is a brief outline of the type of in. 
formation materials which the United States js 
prepared to make available in 1955 to the interna. 
tional agency when it is set up. 

Contrary to popular belief, the United States 
has, ever since the beginning of its atomic devel- 
opment, made available, through published docu 
ments of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
articles in scientific journals, a vast body of re 
search material on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Yet the aura of mysterious monopoly 
still persists in the popular imagination. 

You may be surprised, as I was, to realize that, 
up to now, the publication by the United States of 
documents available to all on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy comes to more than 10,000 paper 
totaling more than 200,000 pages of data. 

Always mindful of the day when it might kh 
beneficial to present this material in package form 
despite the fact that it has always been available 
in individual items, we have accumulated 10 com- 
plete libraries of our own material, which we ar 
prepared to give to the principal technical libraries 
of cooperating nations. And we will provide mor 
than 10 if there is a demand for more. 

Besides these libraries of our own material, we 
are prepared to provide complete sets of inder 
cards and our journals of the past 7 years, abstract 
ing 50,000 scientific and technical books and & 
ports, published in all countries. Stated in phys 
cal dimensions, what we are prepared to furnish t0 
each one of these foreign libraries is the equivalent 
of more than 300 lineal feet of published reports 
and over 200,000 index cards. 

Furthermore, we will add to all of these I 
braries as the material is published, asking only 
in return that the cooperating nations provide thet 
collections of official nonsecret papers, not avail 
able in the general scientific literature, to be placed 
in the appropriate libraries in the United State 

In addition to training and publication, theres 
a third step which we must take in the field d 
research and development. We must further dé 
velop the practical applications of the atom 
medicine, agriculture, and other peaceful activi 
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ties, including the eventual production of power. 
The international agency will immediately encour- 
age the development of such research activities and 
will seek to arrange for nuclear materials to meet 
the needs of research all over the world. It must 
be recognized, however, that the bulk of research 
on the atom will continue to be carried on by indi- 
vidual states. 

These are the chief forward steps which we in 
the United States contemplate for 1955. As the 
President has assured you, atomic materials for 
projects sponsored by this agency will be set aside 
for that purpose. We are confident that corre- 
sponding contributions to the common enterprise 
will be made by others. Some steps will be taken 
by individual states, others by the international 
agency, and others partly by the states and partly 
by the agency. In every case we should be guided 
by the principle that the agency will concentrate 
on those things which cannot be done, or done not 
so well, by states and private groups acting alone. 

All these steps together, during this coming 
year, 1955, will bring us measurably further along 
the road that leads into the peaceful atomic age. 

The United States initiated its “Atoms for 
Peace” proposal through the United Nations. We 
hope that it will be possible to create the kind of 
international organization which will be compe- 
tent rapidly, effectively, and fairly to bring this 
priceless boon to untold millions beyond our 
shores. 

It is our belief that a relationship should be 
established between the agency and the United 
Nations similar to that of the specialized agencies. 
The exact terms of the relationship must, of 
course, await creation of the agency itself. The 
agency will be created by negotiations among 
interested governments. These negotiations, 
already in progress, will lead to the conclusion of 
a treaty subject to the usual constitutional proc- 
esses of ratification. The International Atomic 
Energy Agency would consult and cooperate as 
appropriate with other United Nations bodies 
whose work might be related to that of the agency, 
as well as with national atomic energy organiza- 
tions and regional organizations such as the Or- 
ganization for European Nuclear Research 
(Oznr). 

It would not be practicable to spell out the pos- 
sible relationships any more precisely at this time 
until we know better just exactly what the agency 
will look like when it comes into being. While 
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there has been a certain amount of general agree- 
ment among the states which are negotiating the 
creation of this agency on some of the administra- 
tive features, it does not seem possible to go into 
these negotiating matters in great detail now. 
You will recognize that the negotiations must take 
into consideration the views of the eight negotiat- 
ing states in the light of their special position in 
the atomic energy field and also of other states 
which we hope will participate. In the main the 
negotiations have followed the line which we 
indicated in the March 19 outline which we sub- 
mitted to the Soviet Union and which is before 
the committee. But there may be changes. 

It may be appropriate at this point to mention 
one problem that has come up in the negotiations. 
Originally the United States visualized that the 
international agency would hold fissionable mate- 
rials itself. But after the Soviet rejection of the 
United States proposals, all the negotiating states 
concluded that it might be preferable that the 
agency act as a clearinghouse for requests made to 
the agency by the various beneficiaries. The donor 
state would earmark fissionable materials for the 
agency’s operations and would transfer those 
fissionable materials directly to the projects ap- 
proved by the agency. Since the resources of the 
agency obviously will be limited, it seems more 
useful to us to use the resources available to the 
agency for additional programs rather than for 
expensive custodial arrangements. 

As I said earlier in this statement, the desire and 
purpose of the United States is that what we do 
shall remain within the area of the feasible and the 
doable and not become hampered by being placed 
in the context of unending arguments or insuper- 
able vetoes. We are proceeding as rapidly as pos- 
sible, determined that this hopeful enterprise shall 
not be deterred nor delayed nor interminably frus- 
trated by any who may not wish the blessing of 
atomic energy to be spread throughout the world. 

The resolution which we intend to cosponsor will 
reflect this desire to go forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible for the benefit of the entire world. 


International Conference 


One further way in which the United Nations 
can contribute materially, in advance, toward the 





* Ibid., p. 480. 
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goal of extending to all peoples the benefits of 
atomic energy is by convening an international 
conference to discover the field in which progress 
would be technically feasible and to develop pro- 
cedures whereby the nations of the world can make 
known their wants. 

The United States intends to support such a 
conference fully and will send as our representa- 
tives qualified scientific and technical persons of 
the highest calibre that we possess. Our Atomic 
Energy Commission will remove restrictions from 
information and make it available in the hope, 
thereby, of contributing to the value of the con- 
ference. Other states will undoubtedly do as 
much. 

The United States has long believed that such a 
conference of scientists and of government ofli- 
cials concerned with their nations’ atomic energy 
development would materially contribute to the 
knowledge. of the participants and correspond- 
ingly benefit their countries. The opportunity to 
exchange information and become better ac- 
quainted with each other’s problems in the vast 
field now opening before our eyes as the beneficial 
uses of atomic energy become both more feasible 
and more numerous would be fruitful. 

Most of the participants in the conference will 
undoubtedly be government representatives, many 
of whom will be experts in the field. The United 
States believes it appropriate also to invite repre- 
sentatives of various specialized agencies whose 
tasks are such that the discussions at the conference 
would be of direct interest. We include in this 
category such agencies as Unesco, the Ino, the 
Wo, and the Fao. 

In order to organize the conference, issue invi- 
tations, prepare an agenda and rules of procedure, 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
should act on the advice of a committee composed 
of representatives of certain states members of 
the United Nations. For this advisory committee 
of states, we have in mind a membership which 
would meet two essential qualifications: knowl- 
edge of atomic energy development and appro- 
priate geographic representation. 

We recommend that the conference should dis- 
cuss topics such as probable world power require- 
ments, the possible contribution of atomic energy 
to meet deficits in conventional fuels, the eco- 
nomics of nuclear power, the health and safety 
aspects of atomic energy, among other matters. 
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Discussions could be held on nuclear technology, 
on reactor application in research and power, on 
medical and biological applications of atomic en- 
ergy, on industrial application of radioactive 
products. 

We know that its reports and conclusions would 
be of great import both to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, when it is established, and 
to individual countries so far as their own atomic 
energy programs are concerned. 

We intend to cosponsor a draft resolution in 
this committee which will reflect the views just 
expressed. We believe it will indicate the best 
pattern for practical United Nations participa- 
tion in this great work of international coopers- 
tion in developing the use of the atom for peace, 
In cosponsoring this resolution the United States 
would express its wish to proceed with you on the 
fulfillment of this program—whose only purpose, 
in the words of President Eisenhower last Decem. 








ae 


ber, is “to find the way by which the miraculous | 
inventiveness of man shall not be dedicated to his | 


death, but consecrated to his life.” 


Vote on Disarmament Resolutions 


Statement by James J. Wadsworth 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly* 


In these brief remarks I do not propose to go into 
the substance of the full and extremely valuable 
debate that was held in the First Committee on the 
subject of disarmament. I echo the satisfaction 
with which others have hailed the unanimity of 


the vote on these resolutions in the committee, and f 


also the agreement achieved between the members 
of the so-called London subcommittee in spot 
soring these resolutions. No less, Mr. President, 
do I hail the unanimity with which these same 
powers and many other representatives of dele 
gations have openly recognized that we have 4 
long and rocky road totravel. Anything less than 


this sober recognition of the realities would give 


*Made in plenary session on Nov. 4 (U.S. delegation 
press release 2008). On that date the Assembly approved 
unanimously the resolution which had been adopted (als0 
by unanimous vote) in Committee I on Oct. 27; for text 
see BULLETIN of Nov. 1, 1954. The Assembly’s resolution 
(A/Resolution/216) refers two other proposals to the 
Disarmament Commission for consideration: A/C41/ 
L.100/Rev.1, submitted by India, and A/C.1/L.101/Rev4, 
submitted by Australia and the Philippines. 
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poor service to the cause to which we are devoted. 
For our part, in voting for these resolutions today, 
we pledge our continued and constant efforts to 
achieve the common goal. 


U. S. Delegations to 
international Conferences 


Metal Trades Committee of ILO 


The Department of State announced on Octo- 
ber 26 (press release 607) that the United States 
would be represented at the fifth session of the 
Metal Trades Committee of the International 
Labor Organization (Ino) at Geneva, October 
25-November 6, by the following delegation : 


Representing the Government of the United States 


Delegates 


Hersey HE. Riley, Chief, Division of Construction Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 
William A. Vanstory, Consultant, Business and Defense 
Services Administration, Department of Commerce 


Representing the Employers of the United States 


Delegates 


Martin F. Burke, Personnel Director, United Aircraft 
Corporation, East Hartford, Conn. 

Herbert M. Ramel, Vice President, Moog Industries, In- 
corporated, St. Louis, Mo. 


Representing the Workers of the United States 


Delegates 


Thomas Crowe, International Vice President, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, AFL 

Victor Reuther, Assistant to the President and Director, 
Department for International Affairs, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations 


Adviser 


Edward Cote, Co-Director of Region 1-A, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America 


The Metal Trades Committee is one of eight in- 
dustrial committees established by the Ino to 
deal with problems in some of the most important 
international industries. Representation on each 
of the committees is tripartite in nature, with 
government, employer, and worker representatives 
from member countries. 

At the fifth session, the Committee will concern 
itself primarily with discussion of (1) a report 
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relating to production and employment at a high 
level in the metal trades, which report contains an 
analysis of the output, as well as of the factors af- 
fecting the demand for and of measures which 
might stabilize the demand for, various metal 
products and (2) a report on practical methods of 
labor-management cooperation in metal working 
plants, which report contains an examination of 
eight examples of satisfactory in-plant collab- 
oration in Canada, France, Switzerland, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. The 
Committee will also consider a general report in 
which particular attention is paid to develop- 
ments in the metal trades industry in various coun- 
tries since the Committee’s last session, Geneva, 
April 21-May 2, 1952, and to important events 
and developments in the metal trades industry. 
In addition to the United States, the following 
countries have been invited to send tripartite de- 
legations to the meeting: Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, India, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, the Union of South Africa, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Customs Tariff 


Protocol modifying the convention signed at Brussels 
July 5, 1890 (26 Stat. 1518), relating to the creation 
of an International Union for the Publication of Customs 
Tariffs. Done at Brussels December 16, 1949. Entered 
into force May 5, 1950." 

Ratification deposited: Brazil, September 21, 1954. 


Germany 


Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on the accession 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. Signed at Paris 
October 23, 1954. 

Enters into force when (a) each of the parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty has notified the United States of 
its acceptance thereof, (b) all ratifications of the 
Protocol Modifying and Completing the Brussels Treaty 





* Not in force for the United States. 








have been deposited with Belgium, and (c) all ratifica- 
tions or approvals of the Convention on the Presence 
of Foreign Forces in the Federal Republic of Germany 
have been deposited with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. Upon entry into force of the Protocol, an in- 
vitation to accede to the North Atlantic Treaty shall 
be communicated to the Federal Republic of Germany 
by the United States on behalf of all parties to the 
Protocol. 

Protocol on the termination of the occupation regime in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, with five schedules, 
and related letters. Signed at Paris October 23, 1954, 
by the United States, France, the Federal Republic, and 
the United Kingdom. 

Enters into force upon the deposit of ratifications or 
approvals by all signatories. 

Convention on the presence of foreign forces in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. Signed at Paris October 23, 
1954, by the United States, France, the Federal Republic, 
and the United Kingdom. 

Enters into force upon the deposit of ratifications or 
approvals by all signatories and the deposit of the ac- 
cession of the Federal Republic to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Open to accession by any State not a signatory 
which had forces in the Federal Republic of Germany 
on the date of signature of the Protocol on the Termina- 
tion of the Occupation Regime; accession to be effective 
on the date of entry into force of the Convention or the 
date of deposit of accession, whichever is later. 

Tripartite agreement on the exercise of retained rights 
in Germany. Signed at Paris October 23, 1954, by the 
United States, France, and the United Kingdom. 

Enters into force upon the entry into force of the 
Protocol on the Termination of the Occupation Regime. 


Trade and Commerce 


Third protocol of rectifications and modifications to the 
texts of schedules to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
= Trade (TIAS 1700). Done at Geneva October 24, 
1 : 

Signed definitively: Germany, September 27, 1954; 
Dominican Republic, October 15, 1954; Burma, Oc- 
tober 4, 1954. 


BILATERAL 
Belgium 


Agreement to facilitate the interchange of patent rights 
and technical information for defense purposes. 
Signed at Brussels October 12, 1954. Entered into 
force October 12, 1954. 


Germany 
Agreement relating to the exchange of official publica- 


tions. Effected by exchange of notes at Washington 
October 27, 1954. Entered into force October 27, 
1954. 


Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, with 
protocol and exchanges of notes. Signed at Washing- 
ton October 29, 1954. Enters into force one month 
after the exchange of instruments of ratification. 


Libya 


Agreement relating to economic aid. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Benghazi September 9, 1954. Entered 
into force September 9, 1954. 

Agreement relating to military bases in Libya, with memo- 
randum of understanding. Signed at Benghazi Septem- 
ber 9, 1954. Ratified by Libya October 21, 1954. 
Entered into force: October 30, 1954 (the date of receipt 

+ ae United States of notification of ratification by 
ya). 


? Not in force. 
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Agreement confirming the bilateral arrangements for aq 
facilities assistance program pursuant to the mutual 
defense assistance agreement of September 26, 1953 
(TIAS 2849). Effected by exchange of notes at Madrid 
April 9, May 11 and 19, 1954. Entered into force 
May 19, 1954. 
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Determination in Case of 
John Paton Davies, Jr. 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 629 dated November 5 


Executive Order 10450, issued pursuant to the 
act of August 26, 1950, became effective May 27, 
1953. It deals with “Security Requirements for 
Government Employment.” It establishes new 
criteria for continuing employment by the United 
States. These criteria related not only to loyalty 
but also to reliability and trustworthiness. The 
new security program which this order establishes 
provides for various procedures culminating in a 
final determination by the head of the Depart- 
ment as to whether continued employment “is 
clearly consistent with the interests of the na- 
tional security.” If not, the head of the Depart- 
ment is required to terminate the employment. 

The Executive order requires that the cases of 
all Departmental and Foreign Service employees 
who had been investigated under the provisions 
of the old loyalty program should be readjudi- 
cated under the new security standards estab- 
lished by the new Executive order. Accordingly, 
the case of John Paton Davies, Jr., previously 80 
investigated, came on for readjudication. 

On December 29, 1953, the Department’s Office 
of Security concluded that Mr. Davies should be 
suspended and processed under the new security 
program. 

On January 20, 1954, I directed that a state- 
ment of charges be submitted to Mr. Davies with 
a view to obtaining his sworn answers prior to 
my determination with reference to his possible 
suspension. This was done and Mr. Davies made 
his sworn answers. 


Department of State Bulletin 
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I thereupon made a careful examination of the 
charges, the answers, and the information upon 
which the charges were based. I concluded that 
the matter required further inquiry. In this con- 
nection it might be noted that Mr. Davies had 
previously told me that he would welcome what- 
ever further examination I deemed appropriate. 
Accordingly, on March 23, 1954, I asked that a 
Security Hearing Board be designated to con- 
sider the case. Mr. Davies voluntarily accepted 
the jurisdiction of the Security Hearing Board 
and was not then suspended as would have been 
the normal procedure. I agreed to nonsuspension 
because I concluded that under the circumstances 
then prevailing the interests of the United States 
would not be prejudiced thereby. 

On May 14, 1954, a Security Hearing Board 
of five persons, drawn from other agencies, was 
duly designated and convened for the purpose of 
conducting a hearing according to the statute, 
the Executive order above referred to, and Depart- 
mental regulations. After the Board had studied 
the complete record, it held hearings throughout 
the latter part of June and the first half of July. 

Throughout these proceedings Mr. Davies had 
the benefit of able counsel. Mr. Davies testified 
and called six witnesses who testified on his be- 
half. Five witnesses who had furnished deroga- 
tory information appeared and testified under 
oath; all but one did so in Mr. Davies’ presence 
and subject to cross-examination by his counsel. 

On August 30, after consideration of all the 
available information and the entire record in the 
case, the Security Hearing Board reached a unani- 
mous decision. It was that the continued employ- 
ment of Mr. Davies is not clearly consistent with 
the interests of the national security. The Board 
accordingly concluded that his employment in the 
Foreign Service of the United States ought to be 
terminated. 

Following receipt of the Security Board’s deci- 
sion, I have, as required by the statute and the 
regulations, reviewed the entire case, and I now 
make my determination as to its disposition. 

My determination accords with that of the Se- 
curity Hearing Board and is that the continued 
employment of Mr. Davies is not clearly consistent 
with the interests of the national security and 
it is advisable in such interests that his employ- 
ment in the Foreign Service of the United States 
be terminated. 


November 15, 1954 


The reasons given by the Security Hearing 
Board for its decision are that Mr. Davies demon- 
strated a lack of judgment, discretion, and re- 
liability. The Board emphasized that it defended 
Mr. Davies’ right to report as his conscience dic- 
tated but found that he made known his dissents 
from established policy outside of privileged 
boundaries. The Board also emphasized that its 
decision stemmed preponderantly not from de- 
rogatory information supplied by others but from 
its own thorough and exhaustive analysis of Mr. 
Davies’ known and admitted works and acts and, 
in connection therewith, his direct admissions and 
deficiencies as a witness before the Board. 

The Board found that Mr. Davies’ observation 
and evaluation of the facts, his policy recommen- 
dations, his attitude with respect to existing policy, 
and his disregard of proper forbearance and cau- 
tion in making known his dissents outside privi- 
leged boundaries were not in accordance with the 
standard required of Foreign Service officers and 
show a definite lack of judgment, discretion, and 
reliability. 

The Security Hearing Board did not find, nor 
do I find, that Mr. Davies was disloyal in the sense 
of having any Communistic affinity or consciously 
aiding or abetting any alien elements hostile to the 
United States, or performing his duties or other- 
wise acting so as intentionally to serve the inter- 
ests of another government in preference to the 
interests of the United States. 

Under the present Executive order on security, 
it is not enough that an employee be of complete 
and unswerving loyalty. He must be reliable, 
trustworthy, of good conduct and character. 

The members of the Security Hearing Board 
unanimously found that Mr. Davies’ lack of judg- 
ment, discretion, and reliability raises a reason- 
able doubt that his continued employment in the 
Foreign Service of the United States is clearly 
consistent with the interests of national security. 

This is a conclusion which I am also compelled 
to reach as a result of my review of the case. 

I have reached my determination, as the law 
requires, on the basis of my own independent ex- 
amination of the record. One of the facts of that 
record is the unanimous conclusion of the members 
of the Security Hearing Board that the personal 
demeanor of Mr. Davies as a witness before them, 
when he testified on his own behalf and was sub- 
ject to examination, did not inspire confidence in 
his reliability and that he was frequently less than 
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forthright in his response to questions. Conclu- 
sions thus arrived at by an impartial Security 
Hearing Board are, I believe, entitled to much 
weight, particularly when those conclusions are 
consistent with the written record which I have 
examined. 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. 0. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Technical Cooperation—Program of Education. TIAS 
2830. Pub. 5250. 8 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement, with Memorandum of Understanding, between 
the United States and Liberia—Signed at Monrovia June 
23, 1953. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. 
pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Republic 
of the Philippines. Exchange of notes—Signed at Manila 
June 26, 1953. 


Military Bases in the Philippines. TIAS 2835. Pub. 
5256. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Republic of 
the Philippines, implementing agreement of March 14, 
1947, as supplemented. Exchange of notes—Signed at 
Manila May 29 and June 17, 1953. 


TIAS 2836. Pub. 5268. 2 pp. 


TIAS 2834. Pub. 5255. 10 


> ie Mission to Cuba. 


Agreement between the United States and Cuba, extend- 
ing agreement of August 28, 1951. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Washington April 14 and July 2, 1953. 


Weather Stations—Cooperative Program 
TIAS 2837. Pub. 5269. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Mexico, ex- 
tending agreement of March 29 and August 15, 1949, as 
extended. Exchange of notes—Signed at México, D. F., 
June 30, 1953. 


in Mexico. 
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Weather Stations—Cooperative Program in Cuba. TIA§ 
2838. Pub. 5270. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Cuba. Hx. 
change of notes—Signed at Habana June 30, 1953. 


Technical Cooperation—Industrial Apprenticeship Train. 
ing Program. TIAS 2839. Pub. 5271. 2pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Brazil, ex 


tending agreement of June 30, 1952. Exchange of notegs— 
Signed at Rio de Janeiro June 29, 1953. 


Technical Cooperation—Program of Education. 
2841. Pub. 5273. 12 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Egypt—Signeg 
at Cairo June 18, 1953. 


Disposition of Certain Accounts in Thailand, Under Arti- 
cle 16 of Treaty of Peace With Japan. TIAS 2844. Pub, 
5276. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom—Signed at Washington July 30, 1953. 


Technical Cooperation—Public Health Program. TIAS 
2852. Pub. 5293. 15 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Egypt—Signed 
at Cairo June 18, 1953. 


Collaboration in Atomic Energy Research and Develop. 
ment. TIAS 2998. Pub. 5561. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom—Signed at Quebec August 19, 1943. 


TIAS 


{ 


Designations 


Raymond A. Hare as Director General of the Foreign 
Service, effective October 19. 

David H. Popper as Director, Office of United Nation 
Political and Security Affairs, effective October 24. 

William J. Sebald as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Far Eastern Affairs, effective November 1. 

Max W. Bishop as Special Assistant to the Under Se 
retary, with responsibility for coordinating operational 
planning in the Department on matters coming before the 
Operations Coordinating Board, effective November 2. 

Walter A. Radius as Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, effective November 2. 
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Asia. White House Consultations on European and Asian 
Agreements (Hagerty) be op ee, Saree eee 


Atomic Energy 

International Cooperation in Developing the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic vena (Lodge) (text of draft resolu- 
tion) ° os 

Reply to U.S.S. R. on “Atoms for Peace” Program . 

Economic Affairs. Settlement of Debts waa wren ” 
German Dollar Bonds 

Egypt. U.K.-Egyptian Agreement eeenatiee pater ‘canal 
Base (Dulles) (text of main agreement) . 

Europe 

Results of Paris Conference (texts of documents) . 

White House Consultations on European and Asian Agree- 
ments (Hagerty) . é. 6 -as ee we Oe 

Foreign Service. Determination in Case of John Paton 
Davies, Jr. (Dulles) . ® 

Germany. Settlement of Debts Represented re pa 
Dollar Bonds . Oy i an oe 

International Organizations and ectings 

Metal Trades Committee of ILO .. . “ 

Results of Paris Conference (texts of documents) . 

Special NAC Ministerial Session (text of final com- 
munique). “ar oo Ee ye ae cay i Oe a ee ee a 

Military Affairs 

Results of Paris Conference (texts of documents) . 

Vote on Disarmament Resolutions (Wadsworth) . 

Mutual Security 

Results of Paris Conference (texts of documents) . 

Special NAC Ministerial Session (text of final com- 
munique). . . - % «x wh ee 

U.S. Aid to Viet-Nam (Bisenhower) . 

White House Consultations on ee and Asian Agree: 
ments (Hagerty) . 

Near East. U.K.-Egyptian ooumnns maguitieg om 
Canal Base (Dulles) (text of main agreement) . ‘ 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Results of Paris Conference (texts of documents) . 

Special NAC Ministerial Session (text of final com- 


munique). 
Presidential Documents. “Us. Aid to Viet-Nam 
Publications. Recent Releases . .. . 


Spain. Letters of Credence (Areilza) . 

State, Department of. a sataarans —_ Popper, 
Radius, Sebald) . < 

Treaty Information 

Current Actions . 

Results of Paris Condens ( nate ig ‘ memites 

White House Consultations on European and Asian Agree- 
ments (Hagerty) . . 


United Kingdom. U.K.-Egyptian Agreement Regarding 
Suez Canal Base (Dulles) (text of main agreement) . 
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sm Press Releases: November 1-7 
vee Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
719 Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
Press releases issued prior to November 15 which 
732 appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 573 of 
86 October 12, 594 of October 19, 596 of October 21, and 
733 607 of October 26. 
No. Date Subject 
784 *620 11/1 Educational exchange. 
_ *621 11/1 Educational exchange. 
7622 11/1 U.S.-Libyan agreement ratified. 
732 *623 11/3 Educational exchange. 
7385 7624 11/3 Visit of Arab Ambassadors. 
754 7625 11/4 Payment for new German Embassy. 
734 *626 11/4 Program for Mendés-France visit. 
*627 11/4 Visit of General Phao of Thailand. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Foreign Relations of the United States... 
the basic source of information on U.S. diplomatic history 


1937, Volume V, The American Republics ! 


The multilateral negotiations covered by the documentation 
in this volume are about equally concerned with economic and 





political questions. Vol. 
In the record on multilateral negotiations a major portion 
of the documents relates to three subjects: The Chaco dispute No 


between Bolivia and Paraguay, construction of the Inter- 
American Highway, and a proposal by the United States to 
lease destroyers to the American Republics for training 
purposes. 

Discussions concerning possible reciprocal trade agreements 
and efforts to secure equitable treatment for American busi- 
ness interests are the chief subjects of bilateral diplomacy 
dealt with in this volume. Trade agreement talks were held 
with Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
and Venezuela. Equitable treatment for American business 
interests was the subject of discussions with Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. 

Copies of this volume may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for $3.75 each. 
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Please send me ............ copies of Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1937, Volume V, The American Republics. 
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